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CHICAGO, METROPOLIS OF THE MIDWEST 


Bishop Conkling is the chief pastor of a diocese which includes the third 
largest city in the world, as well as small towns and large rural areas. 


ch in the Diocese of Chicago 


A great Cathedral 
for a great City.... 
W hat Family Memorize 


could be more worthy 


Among the great cities—the great dioceses—of the country, 
Chicago stands almost alone in its lack of a Cathedral Church. 


. .A Mother Church to unite all Parishes and Missions of 
the Diocese 


..@ great symbol and witness of the life and work of 
the Church 


...a@ center for weekday religion in downtown Chicago 
..@ Spiritual home for visitors 


..a@ physical home and heart for the far-flung activities 
of the Church in the Chicago area. 


Consider this when you make your will. Consider it when you 
have funds to distribute for religious, charitable or educational 
purposes. What a project for a family memorial—or for many 
to share in! Your bank or the treasurer of the Diocese of Chicago 
will gladly advise you on setting up a trust or making a bequest 
to perpetuate your family name in such a living memorial. 


The Bishop could tell you of many special objects for memorial 
gifts in connection with the Cathedral project as well as with many 
other good works of the Church in this Diocese. 
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Old Catholic Thanks 


O THE EDITOR: It was really a 
very great surprise and pleasure for 
jus when we learned that by the kindness 


tof one of your readers we were entitled 
\to fetch a “CARE parcel” from the office 


tyet known,” thank you very deeply for 
‘your help in our great distress. May the 
Lord, our God, be your rewarder! We 
jare not able to thank you as we ought to. 

“There will be great distress in the 


|have come to be true in our days, and 
(there is no end of the misery to be seen 
| yet. But many things that men think im- 
/ possible are not so for our Almighty God. 


ways when everything looks quite hope- 
| less. This thought kept us upright in the 
i teeth of adversity and especially in these 
Easterdays. 

Perhaps you will like to hear something 
fof the situation of our Alt-katholische 
| Kirchengemeinde in Cologne. In August, 
| 1942, coming from Frankfort on the Main, 
| I was ordained here, but in the month of 
| May there had been the first heavy air- 
| raid in Cologne, so that I never came to 
| know those members of my parish, 2,500 
| souls, who had already lost their homes, 

their goods and chattels, and therefore 
had left the city. My efforts to collect my 
parishioners were successful at first, the 
congregation increased. But the year 1943 
brought a sudden decline in the activity 
of our parish, caused by the air-raids in- 
creasing in number and force. In conse- 
quence of the growing danger the popu- 
lation was evacuated more and more, and 
the number of the members of our parish 
got smaller and smaller. My duty to main- 
bi tain the cure of souls: became more and 
more difficult, for my parish is a district 
_where one place of divine service is in a 
distance of 40 km from the other and there 
are six places. I had to celebrate three di- 
vine services on Sundays. In prewar times 
there were always clergymen and one as- 
sistant in our parish, but now I have to 
_do the work all by myself, and I am suf- 
— from an eye disease (bleeding of 
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the retina), which was the reason that I 
was not obliged to any military service 
during the war. 

The year 1944 brought horrors that 
were really apocalyptic ones: four of our 
six churches and chapels were totally de- 
stroyed, one was half damaged, and only 
one was spared. As far as I am concerned, 
several times I hardly escaped from being 
killed, for instance when the vicarage was 
half destroyed by a bomb on my neigh- 
bor’s house, and I was just standing in 
two paces distance from the spot where 
half of the house was tumbling down, 
burying everything under its ruins. The 
office of our parish with all its contents 
was destroyed too. When the American 
troops occupied the town, the horrible air- 
attacks ceased, and I started the work of 
repair, that is to say I made arrangements 
to transform one room of the vicarage 
which was originally used for our meet- 
ings to be our church now. For nine 
months I worked hard. I had to be my 
own carpenter, glazier, and slater in order 
to render habitable the parsonage. The 
destroyed roof I could only repair by 
putting corrugated thin plates on it. Owing 
to the lack of material I had to shift by 
provisory measures, and therefore the 
house is by no means a protection from 
frost and rain. 

The consequence of these conditions was 
that we had to suffer from both hunger 
and coldness. Several members of my fam- 
ily had had attacks of pneumonia during 
the winter. Owing to the lack of material 
there is, unfortunately, no hope that the 
vicarage will be reconstructed in the course 
of this year. 

I thank you once more for your kind- 
ness. You are lucky to live in a country 
that was spared from the horrors of war. 
God bless you and be with you and your 
Church! (Rev.) Hetmut MiIcuHE 1s. 

Cologne, Germany. 


The Benedictus Qui Venit 


ARS THE EDITOR: The letter by the 
Rev. Fr. Dunphy [L. C., April 25th], 
concerning the correspondence relating to 
the “Benedictus Qui Venit,’ needs even 
more elaboration. 

The Liturgy of the Lutheran Church 
both in this country and the Church of 
Sweden places the “Benedictus” at its cor- 
rect place in the Mass, immediately after 
the “Sanctus.” Thus in the present Swed- 
ish “Hoégmassa,” the “Benedictus” reads: 
“Blessed is He that cometh in the name of 
the Lord. Great salvation from on high.” 
(Translation from Brilioth: Eucharistic 
Faith and Practice: Evangelical and Cath- 
olic, p. 269.) 

The so-called “Common Service” of the 
Lutheran Church in this country uses this 
form for the “Benedictus,’’ which, as a 
part of the “Sanctus,” is chanted in all par- 
ishes whenever the Eucharist is celebrated: 
“Blessed is He that cometh in the name 
of the Lord. Hosanna in the highest” 
(Common Service Book, United Lutheran 
Church, word edition, p. 20). 

(Rev.) Epcar S. Brown, Jr., 
Chaplain, USNR. 
St. Albans, N. Y. 


“Blind Beggar of Jerusalem” 


THE FINEST FILMS 
FOR THE CHURCH 


come from 


Cathedral <ilms 


You Can Depend On Quality and 
Sincerity 

Other Teaching Aids from Cathe- 

dral Films Include Film Strips 


and Hymns 
of the Church 


A Study Guide 
Available Fer Each 
Film, 22 Guides in 
Portfolio . . . $2.10 


Write for Name of Distributor Nearest You 


Cathedral “Films 


1970 CAHUENGA BLYD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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Your Cathedral Dealer 
in Chicago is 


RELIGIOUS 
FILM 
SERVICE 


®@ 
Everything in audio-visual aids: 


Projectors 
Screens 
Sound Installations 


Hearing Aids 


.® 
Expert advice on visual aid 
problems 
@ 
RELIGIOUS FILM SERVICE 


5121 West Devon Ave. 
Chicago 30, Illinois 
SPRing 6270 
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Knowledge L4 Power 


And Church Knowledge is spiritual power, for you, 


for your parish, and for the whole world. 


This special issue of The Living Church, describing the thrilling story of the Church 
in the diocese of Chicago, is going to 9,000 Churchpeople of the diocese. It is our 
hope that many of them will want te become regular subscribers and receive every 
week the information they need for well-informed Christian action. Some of the 
important subjects scheduled for future issues are: 


June 13th — Pre-Lambeth Number with articles by bishops who are plan- 
ning to attend the first postwar meeting of the bishops of the world- 
wide Anglican Communion. 


June 27th — Pre-Amsterdam Number, with articles by a galaxy of leaders 

of the ecumenical movement on the important initial meeting of the 

World Council of Churches. Bishop Stewart was one of the key leaders 
in this great enter prise. 


July, August, September — reports of the actions of these and other im- 


portant international gatherings. 


To introduce new subscribers to The Living Church and its skilful coverage of the 
news, the work, and the thought of the Church, we are making the following special 
introductory offer for a limited time only: 


THE LIVING CHURCH for 26 weeks for only $2.00 


(regular price, $6.00 a year). PLUS (as a premium YOU SAVE $1.35 
: : F A by taking advan- 
| for promptness in replying) a copy of Bishop Wil- tage of this offer. 


son’s famous “OUTLINE OF PERSONAL PRAYER” We, in turn, ben- 
pi : - efit by making a 
(regular price 35 cents) at no additional charge. opntactowlaelane 
think will result 
in your deciding 
to become a regu- 
lar subseriber for 
many years to 
come. 


_ THE LIVING CHURCH, Dept. 5C, 744 N. 4th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Enclosed find my remittance of $2.00. Please enter my name as a 
subscriber to receive THE Livinc CHuRcH for 26 issues and send me 


my copy of Bishop Wilson’s OUTLINE OF PERSONAL PRAYER. ACT TODAY, 


while the supply of 


Bishop Wilson’s 

Name Address P 

; = “Outline Book’’ 
lasts. 

iG ee ee es Zones State 
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PISCOPATE 


onsecration of Bishop Gordon 


Even though the diocese of North 
arolina was organized in 1817, the con- 
secration. of the Rt. Rev. William Jones 
Gordon, Jr., as Bishop of Alaska was 
only the third time that such a service 
‘had taken place in Raleigh. The others 
twere the consecrations of Bishop Ly- 
‘man (1873) and Bishop Delaney 
(1918). 
The Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Raleigh, was the place of the consecra- 
jtion service, held at 10:30 am, May 
18th — just 12 days after Bishop Gor- 
don had reached the age of 30, as re- 
‘quired by the canons of the Church. The 
Presiding Bishop was, the consecrator, 
assisted by Bishops Penick of North Car- 
olina and Bentley, vice-president of the 
National Council and formerly Bishop of 
Alaska. Bishop Darst, retired Bishop of 
East Carolina, was the preacher, and the 
Bishop-elect was presented by the Most 
Rev. Henry St. George Tucker and 
Bishop Dandridge of Tennessee. 
Bishop Goodwin of Virginia was the 
litanist; Bishop Wright of East Caro- 
lina, epistoler; Bishop Mitchell of Ar- 
kansas, gospeler. Evidences of election 
were read by Bishop Gravatt of Upper 
South Carolina, and the consents of the 
House of Bishops, by Bishop Jackson of 
Louisiana. 
In the sermon, Bishop Darst said: 
“The words of St. Paul to his son in 
the faith, Timothy, we make our loving 
‘words to you today. ‘Let no man despise 
‘thy youth, but be thou an example of the 
believers, in word, in conversation, in chari- 
ty, in spirit, in faith, in purity.’ We will 
be with you as you go forth to your great 
field of service, Our prayers will go up 
that you may be! wise and strong and tender 
—that remembering the example of your 
father, who in his beautiful, consecrated 
life of service made holy the lowliest path 
of duty, you may be permitted, in word 
and deed, to testify, with joyful conviction, 
the saving gospel of the grace of God.” 
The Bishop’s pectoral cross was giv- 
en by the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
diocese of North Carolina; the ring, by 
the Young People’s Service League of 
the diocese of North Carolina; the epis- 
copal vestments, by the clergy of the dis- 
trict of Alaska. The clergy of the dio- 
cese of North Carolina gave Bishop 
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Tue Rt. Rev. WILLIAM Jones Gorpon, JR. 
WORLD COUNCIL 


West Indian Delegation 


Gordon a check for his discretionary 


fund. 


The offering at the service, which 


-amounted to nearly $1,200, went to- 


ward the salary for a rector for St. 
Mark’s Church, Nenana, Alaska, which 
has been without a priest since the Na- 
tional Council was forced to curtail its 
allotments. 


Three Anglican bishops will represent 
the Church in the Province of the West 
Indies at the Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, to be held in 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, August 22d 
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to September 5th. They are the Most 
Rey. Dr. William George Hardie, 
Bishop of Jamaica and Archbishop of 
the West Indies; the Rt. Rev. William 
James Hughes, Bishop of Barbados; and 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Spence Burton, SSJE, 
Bishop of Nassau. 


VISITORS 


Bishop Halward and Chinese 
Assistants Visit United States 


By EvizaBpETH McCrACKEN 


The Rt. Rev. Nelson Victor Hal- 
ward, M.C., M.A., Assistant Bishop of 
Hong Kong and South China, one of 
the dioceses of the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui [Holy Catholic Church in 
China], with his party of six ‘Chinese 
priests and one Chinese deaconess, spent 
a few days in New York toward the end 
of a six-months’ tour in the United 
States. The first question was about the 
reason for so unusual and interesting 
an enterprise as this long trip. Bishop 
Halward replied: 


“The six priests and the deaconess are 
leaders in the Chinese Church. The objec- 
tive of the journey was to enable them, by 
observing in intimate fashion parochial and 
diocesan activities in the American Church, 
to go back to China refreshed in body, 
mind, and spirit. Before speaking of all 
that we did, with such great benefit, I 
should like to express our thanks, not 
only for the cordial hospitality received 
in the various dioceses that we visited, but 
also for the generous grant made by your 
National Council from the William B. 
Foote Fund that helped to make the trip 
possible.” 


The second question was in regard to 
their itinerary. Bishop Halward gave 
the list of places visited : 


“We arrived at San Francisco from 
China on January 30th. We visited in the 
dioceses of California and Los Angeles 
first. Then, we went to Dallas, in the 
diocese of that name; and then to Waco 
and Austin in the diocese of Texas. We 
visited the dioceses of Southern Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Wash- 
ington. Now we are in New York; and 
we shall go to Albany. It is the first visit 
to the United States of the six priests and 
the deaconess, and my own third visit.” 


Bishop Halward spoke with apprecia- 
tion of the work in all the dioceses, say- 
ing: 


“The general impression I got was that 
the American Church is very much alive: 
full of enthusiasm. I was struck by the 
active and effective part the laity take in 
the work of the parishes. Our tendency was 
to go to ‘spot’ places—well-known to the 
whole Church. Some of these were Trinity 
Church, Boston; St. John’s, Washington; 
All Saints’, Beverly Hills, Calif.; Christ 
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BrsHop Hatwarp: “We should not 
allow anything to deter us...” 


Church, Cincinnati. I was particularly im- 
pressed in Beverly Hills by the close co- 
operation between the rector, the Rey. 
J. Herbert Smith; the assistant rector, the 
Rey. Kenneth W. Mann; and the laity. At 
Christ Church, Cincinnati, we were much 
impressed by the very effective work done 
by the Woman’s Auxiliary. In addition to 
the traditional activities of that fine or- 
ganization of yours, the women were doing 
practical sociological work and other work 
for the community. I am sure that what we 
saw in the parishes we visited is to be 
found in those we did not see. I only wish 
that we might have gone about more.” 


Bishop Halward and his party stayed 
at Calvary House during their visit to 
New York, and observed closely the 
work of that parish. Concerning it, he 
said : 


“Calvary Parish is like a family, but a 
family aware of the world outside its own 
doors. There is a genuine interest in and 
desire to bring into the family those who 
are still outside. This creates a spirit of 
friendliness and cordiality, which we found 
in everyone, from the rector, the Rey. Dr. 
Shoemaker, to the children. I was especial- 
ly interested and impressed, because it is 
from such a spirit as this that the wish to 
evangelize springs. Also, to such evangelists 
the power to work with and for others 
is given.” 


Bishop Halward was asked if his party 
had seen the work of deaconesses while 
on their travels. He said: 


“The deaconess in our party was kindly 
entertained by the deaconesses at the Dea- 


coness Home in Los Angeles and by Dea- 


coness Lillian Crow in Dallas. I had the 
privilege of meeting deaconesses in these 
and other cities, but not to see them at 
work. I know that the Deaconess Order 
has been effective in the American Church, 
and I know its distinguished service in the 
foreign mission fields.” 
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Bishop Halward went on to speak 
the work of women in the Church 
general, saying: 


“We heard as we travelled of a ne 
type of woman Church worker—the u 
versity trained, coeducational type. I 
not quite clear in my own mind as to wh 
is needed most in this field. I shouldn't li 
to say that any one type should be regard 
as the norm. Church work has been dor 
and is being done, by women with differe 
sorts of vocations: there are nuns, de 
conesses, and this new type. Then, the 
are always the devoted women, found 
every parish, who, taught and directed 
the clergy, do effective work. They are | 
‘servants of God.” 


Bishop Halward, speaking of t 
Church in China, expressed great sat 
faction in the grant of $100,000 ma 
from the Reconstruction and Advan 
Fund to Central China College, for t 
erection of buildings when conditio 
warrant it. He said: 


~“T am glad for that grant; Dr. Fran 
Wei is leading a great work. This ge 
erous grant, now released to China, sho 
the faith of the American Church in Chir 
and faith that China itself will recoy 
from the disasters of war. Central Chi 
College is playing a big part in the 1 
construction of China. We should not ; 
low anything to deter us from giving wh 
is asked for. Help must be given only 
the understanding that the Chinese Chur 
is autonomous. There must be no dict 
tion from the Churches giving help.” 


A question about the Lambeth Co 
ference led to a statement from Bish 
Halward regarding the problems 
Christian unity. He said: 


“This will be a most important meeti 
of the Lambeth Conference. The matte 
on the agenda are large ones. I hope th 
the conference will lead the Anglican Cot 
munion on the subjects that are coming 1 

“One of the most important of these 
Church unity. South India will be d 
cussed. I hope that the United Church 
South India will be allowed to carry « 
with sympathetic interest being shown 
It should be an incentive to the whe 
Church to find ways and means for ¢ 
operation between denominations. I 3 
not at all sure that organic unity would 
well in all areas. Organic unity has 
dangers. Each communion or denomin 
tion has its own contribution to make. T1 
is likely to be watered down in orgat 
unity. 

“We work closely together in Chir 
Each communion makes its peculiar co 
tribution. Each holds fast to what it t 
lieves is essential, and is willing that | 
should do this. The world is in a melti 
pot. Christian people must work together 
and they do.” 


All Bishop Halward’s ministry h 
been spent in China, with the excepti 
of the first three years. He is a gradua 
of King’s School, Canterbury; Cai 
bridge University; and Westcott Hou: 


The Living Chur 
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Cambridge (a theological college). He 
served in the first World War. In 1922, 
e was ordained and spent the next three 
years at Croydon as curate. In 1926, he 
as made diocesan chaplain of the dio- 
jcese of Victoria, Hong Kong (as the 
‘diocese of Hong Kong and South China 
as then called). In 1932 he was given 
charge of a special work in a new church 
jin the residential section of Hong Kong. 
In 1936 he undertook work in Canton 
inder the Church of England Missionary 
ociety. This he held until 1946, when 
he was consecrated Bishop, on St. James’ 
‘Day, a month before the consecration of 
‘the Chinese Assistant Bishop, the Rt. 
)Rev. Dr. Quentin K. Y. Huang. 
' Bishop Halward sails for London on 
‘June 16th, to attend the Lambeth Con- 
iference. The six Chinese priests and the 
‘deaconess return to China at about the 
‘same time. 


WOMAN'S AUXILIARY 


(Discuss Triennium Plans; 


Appropriate Funds 


With the current triennium, October, 
1946 — October, 1949, half gone, the 
attention of the Woman’s Auxiliary na- 
tional Executive Board at its meeting 
in Seabury House, Greenwich, Conn., 
April 23d to 26th, was divided between 
action for the present and immediate 
future, and for the next Triennial Meet- 
ing in.San Francisco, September, 1949. 

Planning a meeting to be of the great- 
est use to the greatest number of wom- 
en, the board found the time none too 
long for shaping a detailed program. 
According to the by-laws, the presiding 
Officer for the Triennial will be elected 
by the board at its next meeting in Oc- 
tober. Meanwhile among the numerous 
appropriations made at this session one 
was for the purchase of property for the 
Japanese Church’s theological seminary. 
The board was holding $49,000 desig- 
nated by the 1946 Triennial for use in 
Japan when the most urgent needs were 
determined: $40,000 was voted for the 
seminary; $9,000, for St. Margaret’s 
School for Girls, Tokyo. 

Other projects or equipment for 
which money was voted included reno- 
vating a building in which the boys of 
Patterson School, Legerwood, N. C., 
are taught work in wood and metal, 
plumbing, and electrical work. This agri- 
cultural school has already paid $8,500 
for improvements during the year, with 
money made from farm profits. 

Other appropriations included a mi- 
croscope for the technician at St. Eliz- 
abeth’s Hospital, Shanghai; a portable 


sewing machine for St. Luke’s Hospital, 


Tokyo; an organ for the chapel at St. 
Hilda’s School, Wuchang, China; refrig- 
erators and stoves for several mission- 
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aries in China; help toward providing 
a bathroom for a missionary residence 
in South Dakota; a mimeograph for use 
in the Navajo Indian campaign against 
illiteracy, Fort Defiance, Ariz.; and fif- 
teen or more scholarships for girls in 
training for Church work. From the 
Emery Fund, which is for missionaries 
on furlough, a sum was voted to aid in 
providing holidays and summer confer- 
ence attendance—a group is selected 
each summer from those on furlough. 

At the last board meeting a gift was 
made to Canterbury College, Danville, 
Ind., toward buying a church building 
for use as a coHege chapel. As this pur- 
chase proved to be impossible, the action 
was rescinded and the amount appro- 
priated for a residence for the Chinese 
principal of St. Faith’s School, Yang- 
chow, and for part of the building pro- 
gram of the Christian College at Ma- 
dras, India. Miss Eleanor Rivett, retir- 
ing principal, spoke to the board about 
this institution which is supported by a 
number of mission boards. 

The board uses its eight provincial 
representatives as a two-way channel for 
information to and from parishes and 
dioceses. A new method was used at this 
meeting. Instead of seven brief and con- 
densed statements, the board heard only 
two reports, for the Third Province 
(Mrs. William R. Taliaferro of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) and Fifth (Mrs. H. W. 
Whinfield of Sheboygan, Wis.).. This 
allowed time for really practical and 
detailed information as to methods, 
achievements, needs, etc. Two other pro- 
vincial representatives will report next 
time. 

From the National Council, the Sec- 
retary for College Work, the Rev. 
Thomas V. Barrett, and the assistant 
secretary in the Christian Social Rela- 
tions Department, the Rev. Arnold Pur- 
die, discussed their respective fields. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL 


Commend Proposed Discussions 
Between Russia and United States 


The exchange of diplomatic corre- 
spondence between the USSR and the 
United States in the hope of a discus- 
sion aimed at settling difference between 
the two nations, was recently heartily 
commended by the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

In the telegram to President Truman, 
the council declared that should this cor- 
respondence result in the initiation of 
discussions between Russia and_ the 
U.S., the action “would meet with the 
approval of the overwhelming majority 
of the people of our Churches. 

“The improvement of Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations,” the message added, is a 
matter of such pressing urgency that an 


exploration of the possibilities in con- 
versations between the United States 
and the USSR should be made a matter 
of high priority.” 

The council’s message was sent to the 
President immediately after newspaper 
reports that Russia had accepted a Unit- 
ed States proposal that the two countries 
begin a discussion of their differences. 

Such a move was recently proposed by 
the council in its “Positive Program for 
Peace,” which was presented at the 
White House [L. C., May 9th]. This 
program asked that the “avenues of dip- 
lomatic conversation” between Russia 
and the U.S. “be kept open and used.” 

The telegram to the President was 
signed by Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, 
executive secretary of the department of 
international justice and good will of 
the Federal Council. [RNs] 


RELIEF 
$348,807.39 Allocated 


to Europe and Asia 


The Presiding Bishop recently met 
with his committee on allocations of the 
Presiding Bishop’s Fund for World Re- 
lief, and in view of pressing, urgent 
needs, forwarded $348,807.39, for im- 
mediate use, leaving but $5,000 as the 
fund’s balance. This allocation was of 
money received since the beginning of 
1948, the largest part since February 
29th, when Bishop Sherrill’s radio ap- 
peal was made. 

Most of the undesignated money was 
allocated through Church World Serv- 
ice, for its relief program which aver- 
ages 50% to Asia and 50% through the 
Churches of Europe. Included are such 
items as aid for the Finnish Ortho- 
dox Church, the Bulgarian Orthodox 
Church, the Serbian Theological Semi- 
nary (for Displaced Persons) at Dor- 
chester College, in England, and the 
Emergency Fund of the American Bible 
Society which is filling vast demands for 
Bibles, for the use of Churches in Fin- 
land, Greece, the Philippines, China, 
and Russia. 

Other uses being made of money con? 
tributed by Episcopal Churchpeople in- 
clude the shipment of clothing, food, 
agricultural supplies, and the program 
for Displaced Persons. 

The Rev. Canon Almon R. Pepper, 
executive secretary of the Presiding Bish- 
op’s Fund, pointed out that needs are 
particularly urgent now, before the har- 
vests come, making this actually the most 
crucial part of a crucial year. He ex- 
pressed the hope that, because of this ur- 
gency, parishes and dioceses will remit 
promptly, so that the gifts of their peo- 
ple may be put to use at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 


NETHERLANDS 


Urges European Unity to 
Protect Christian Heritage 


Asserting that Marxists are “quite 
busy undermining the European way of 
life wherever they can,” the Rt. Rev. 
Joseph W. Hunkin, Bishop of Truro, 
stressed the need of European unity “as 
a way of protecting the Christian herit- 
age.” He spoke before the Cultural Com- 
mittee of the first Congress of Europe, 
which was convoked in the Hague, 
Netherlands, to discuss plans for a Eu- 
ropean federation of nations. 

Dr. Hunkin asserted that European 
humanism is Christian humanism and 
said he was confident that “most of the 
delegates to the Congress, Christian or 
not,’ would agree with him. His re- 
marks were seen as a reference to a re- 
port submitted by the Cultural Com- 
mittee which placed emphasis upon hu- 
manism rather than religion in promot- 
ing democratic rights in Europe. 

Messages were received by the Con- 
gress from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Dr. Fisher), and Dr. P: W. 
Evans, moderator of the Free Church 
Federal Council of England. 

Dr. Fisher’s message declared: “I am 
a wholehearted supporter of the cause 
of European unity and am convinced 
that for its success it needs a revival in 
power of those spiritual and Christian 
principles from which the abiding values 
of civilization derive.” 

The greeting from Dr. Evans said: 
“God has made of one blood all nations 
that dwell on the face of the earth. That 


fundamental unity makes such an accord _ 


as the Congress is seeking right, possi- 
ble, and necessary.” [RNs] 


RUSSIA 


Announce Indian Group 
to Join Orthodox Communion 


A tentative agreement under which 
the Syrian Church of Malabar, India, 
will become a member of the Eastern 
Orthodox communion and the first Or- 
thodox Church in India, has been an- 
nounced by the Russian Orthodox 
Church. (The Indian Church became a 
member of the World ‘Council of 
Churches last year.) 

The announcement was published in 
the Journal of the Moscow Patri- 
archate, which stated that the Indian 
Church, composed of part of the Mala- 
bar Syrians, or Christians of St. Thomas, 
has 600,000 members and 350 churches. 

Declaring that ‘‘a full agreement” is 
expected in the near future, the Journal 


added that the Russian Church has of- 
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fered to serve as intermediary be- 
tween the Indian group and Orthodox 
Churches in bringing about its affiia- 
tion with the Orthodox communion. 

Negotiations to bring the Indian 
group into the Orthodox fold began 
many years ago, but did not make head- 
way until 1933, when a Russian clergy- 
man named Andronik was sent by Met- 
ropolitan Eulogius of Paris, exarch in 
western Europe, to interview its leaders. 
Four years later, Metropolitan Nestor 
went to India to help promote an agree- 
ment, and in 1943, Andronik, in a let- 
ter to the late Moscow Patriarch Ser- 
gius, reported the Indian Church was 
disposed to join the Orthodox com- 
munion. : 

Under the reported terms of agree- 
ment, the Indian Church will renounce 
Nestorian and Jacobite heresies, and ac- 
cept the decisions of the seven ecumeni- 
cal councils recognized by the Orthodox 
Church. In return, the Orthodox Patri- 
archs will recognize the sovereignty of 
the Indian Church under the leadership 
of a catholicos patriarch. Until his death 
last fall, Metropolitan Abraham Mar 
Thoma headed the Indian group. He 
was reputed to have been one of its most 
progressive administrators. 

In making its announcement, the 
Journal declared, “the Russian Church, 
personified in the Patriarch, lovingly 
awaits the return of its little sister for 
the great joint deed of the salvation of 
mankind,” 


The Indian Church is one of the four 
Eastern sects which embraced Mono- 
physism, the teaching that there is only 
one nature in Christ, His humanity be- 
ing entirely absorbed in His divinity, 
and His body not of one substance with 
men. The other Monophysite sects are 
the Copts, the Abyssinians, and the Sy- 
rian Jacobites. 

Malabar Syrians claim that Chris- 
tianity was first brought to India by St. 
Thomas the Apostle. In addition to Ja- 
cobite Syrians, there are three rites which 
are united with the Roman Catholic 
Church—the Eastern Rite Malabar Sy- 
rians, the Latins, and the Malankara 
Syrians. [RNs] 


ENGLAND 


Archbishop of York Questions 
Human Rights Article 


The Archbishop of York (Dr. Gar- 
bett) rose in the House of Lords to 
question an article in the first draft of 
the Human Rights Covenant prepared 
by the U.N. Commission on Human 
Rights. 

He said the article does not adequate- 
ly guarantee the right of Churches to 


propagate the gospel and make convert 
and asked what instructions the Britis 
government had given its representative 
at the forthcoming meeting of the U.N 
commission. 

“The original article of the dra 
covenant,” Dr. Garbett declared, “es 
pressly permitted a person the right ‘ 
endeavor to persuade other persons ¢ 
full age and sound mind of the truth c 
his beliefs,’ but it has been altered to th 
phrase, ‘to manifest any religious « 
other beliefs,’ which seems hardly su 
ficient.” 

He asserted that “to the Christias 
the claim to propagate the gospel and t 
attempt to make converts is inseparab 
from his faith.” 

“This right, however,’ Dr. Garbe 
added, “is not unconditional. Religion 
propaganda must not be a danger 1 
public order, or an excuse for subversiy 
movements. The Church, in exercisin 
its religious freedom, must use restraif 
and, except when conscience forbid 
obey the injunctions of the State.” 

[RNS 


BRAZIL 


50th Council Notes Great 
Advance over First 


Bishop Thomas of Southern Braz 
compared the present state of the Chur: 
in his diocese with that of the first suc 
council. The Bishop’s address was gi 
en at the 50th council of the Braziliz 
Episcopal Church, meeting at the Chur 
of the Redeemer, Pelotas, April 7: 
to 11th. 

Bishop Thomas reported that at tl 
first council there were present s 
priests, one bishop, and five laymen. | 
the 50th, there were three Bisho 
(Thomas, diocesan; Melcher, Coadj 
tor; Pithan, Suffragan), and 37 clerg 
The number of the clergy reported w 
seven times as many; the number | 
communicants, 20 times; and the co 
tributions, nearly 100 times, a 20% i 
crease over the preceding year. _ 

Bishop Thomas reported 392 confirr 
ations. 

The Brazilian Dioéesan Missiona 
Society presented a program of work a1 
a list of quotas, both of which were a 
cepted. The quotas were over-subscrib 
—the first time that expectancies ha 
surpassed quotas. 

Bishop Melcher proposed an Eve 
Member Campaign, to begin May 2: 
and end on June 6th. He presented t' 
preliminary program of the campaig 
which was endorsed by the entire counc 

One of the most important featur 
of the council meeting was the ordin 
tion of six deacons to the priestho 


[L. C., May 16th]. 
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The Church in the 


HERE IS a unique flavor to the life of the 
Episcopal Church in the diocese of Chicago. 
The city itself is the quintessence of the Amer- 
ican spirit. It runs to extremes, whether of the best 
or the worst. “‘Come and show me another city,” says 
Carl Sandburg in the poem every Chicagoan knows, 
“with lifted head singing so proud to be alive and 
coarse and strong and cunning.” And some of this 
‘spirit is reflected in the lusty and vigorous diocese 
which undertook great projects in the boom years, 
staggered under a crushing burden of debt through 
ithe depression, and rallied to pay off the debt and 
jundertake great missionary strides in recent years. 

Tue Livinc CuHurcu itself is a child of the 
jdiocese of Chicago. It began publication, November 
2, 1878, with the subscription list of the Diocese of 
Illinois and with Chicago priests as two of its three 
editors. Within six months it reverted to the editor- 
ship of Dr. Charles W. Leffingwell, who had been 
editor of the parent publication, and continued to be 
published by him in Chicago until rgoo. In that year 
it was brought to Milwaukee and Frederic Cook 
Morehouse became editor. 

As the succeeding pages will show, the diocese of 
Chicago lives in the present —and a kaleidoscopic 
present it is with over 100 parishes and missions, a 
dozen institutions for education and social service, 
166 clergy, and more than 42,000 communicants. Yet 
‘the story really begins with the handful of Illinois 
‘Churchmen who, characteristically, organized them- 
selves into a diocese, elected a Bishop, and told the 
national Church about it afterwards! 

Essentially, the life of the Church is the life of 
individuals sacramentally incorporated into the body 
of Christ—great bishops and priests, leading laymen 
and women, and thousands of unsung saints and sin- 
ners who play their part in the work of salvation. 
Another special number larger than this would be 
required to single out even a minority of the individ- 
uals and parishes who have contributed to the life of 
the diocese. However, we believe that this number of 
Tue Livine CuurcH, under the skilful editorship 
of the Rev. Ray Everett Carr, presents the main ele- 
ments of the life of the diocese in terms of the par- 
ishs, institutions, and organizations that thousands 
of individuals have built. 

The following is only a partial list of subjects cov- 
ered in this unique survey, prepared by more than a 


score of Chicago priests and laymen: the history of © 


the diocese; the Bishop; the clearing of the debt; 
great parishes; the diocesan office; historic churches; 
new congregations; Negro work; work among the 
foreign born; the Woman’s Auxiliary; social service, 
with articles on the various noteworthy institutions; 
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youth work; education; religious orders; the Bishop’s 
Pence. Through the assistance of the Rev. Benson B. 
Fisher and of Advance, the diocese’s excellent month- 
ly magazine, the articles are copiously illustrated. 

The record thus spread out is one of which every 
Chicago Churchman may be proud. Though it points 
to many opportunities not yet met, it gives ample 
warrant for confidence that the diocese has the skill 
and will to meet them. 

Bishop Conkling, in his annual address to the recent 
diocesan convention, pointed to a number of objec- 
tives for the diocese. Three of these, not elsewhere 
covered in this issue, may have special mention here: 

(1) An increase in missionary giving adequate “‘to 
pay, in full, our share of the work of the national 
Church, greatly to increase our aid to our welfare 
agencies, and to provide for new-work projects in 
the diocese.”” He noted encouraging progress toward 
this goal and commented, ‘“‘An analysis of per capita 
giving, in most cases, shows that the conversion of 
many more of our people is more necessary than the 
adjustment of quotas.”’ 

(2) Action on behalf of better race relations. Re- 
ferring to “‘a special area of our city where poverty, 
incredible housing conditions, organized vice, tru- 
ancy, drinking, and crime among juveniles are such 
as threaten . . . the security and well-being of us all,” 
he asked: “Are there 100 laymen and women in the 
diocese who will answer the call of their chief shep- 
herd?’ He asked Churchpeople to mail their names 
and addresses to his office “if you really want to get 
into a good warfare for Christ right here in Chicago.” 

(3) In conclusion, the Bishop sounded the keynote 
of the life of the diocese of Chicago, and of the 
Church as a whole, in a ringing call to evangelism: 

“Only as we share our greatest spiritual privileges 
do we ourselves possess them. Only as we bring others 
to our Lord do we find Him fully ourselves. In the 
midst of all our activities, our parish programs, we 
have sometimes lost sight of the real thing. These 
activities, even those in which we serve others gener- 
ously — even those precious moments when we enter 
into most intimate association with our Lord in Holy 
Communion—all these find the manifestation of their 
true validity, the hall mark of their genuineness, in our 
share of the spiritual harvest of souls... 

““We indeed, are laborers, and there is evidence 
that He has greatly blessed us in our work for Him; 
but we must win many more.” 

We wish Bishop Conkling and the diocese of Chi- 
cago a full measure of success in this program. And 
his plea is one that we in other dioceses should also 
hear and heed, if the Church is to grow and to pros- 
per spiritually in the years that lie ahead. 
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© Bachrach. 


A Message 
From Bishop Conkling 


E, of the diocese of Chi- 

cago, are very proud to be 

given this opportunity to 
tell of the work in this diocese. 
We are duly conscious that God 
has blessed our efforts in His name, 
far beyond our deserving. 

We hope that our brethren 
throughout the Church will realize 
that we present this record with 
the hope that some may find it a 
help and encouragement in their 
own labours; and that all, rejoic- 
ing in what has been accomplished, 
will not only give thanks with us, 
but will remember to ask both 
pardon for our “negligences and 
ignorances,” and also blessing upon 
us as we dedicate ourselves to 
deeper consecration and’ renewed 
endeavor. 


—T raat i (ru Rtnp 
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Born of the Faith 


By the Rev. Percy V. Norwood, Ph.D. 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


HE conditions under which the 
| American Church was organized 
at the close of the Revolution were 
such as seriously to hamper its extension 
to the westward-moving frontier. Be- 
fore 1835 there were no missionary bish- 
ops (representing the whole Church on 
the frontier), nor any considered and 
adequate missionary policy. The Mis- 
sionary Society of, 1821 did little more 
than provide men and money where local 
groups of Churchpeople asked its assist- 
ance. Small wonder, then, that the Epis- 
copal Church came late into the Middle 
West and is still far below its proper 
strength in this vast area. 

When Illinois was admitted to state- 
hood in 1818, with a-population around 
50,000, mostly in the southern part and 
along the Mississippi, there was no con- 
gregation of the Episcopal Church any- 
where in the state. Only after the Black- 
hawk war (1832) did the northern part 
begin to fill up. By 1835 the population 
had risen to about 250,000, and there 


were infant congregations at Jackson- 


ville, Rushville, and Beardstown—out- _ 


side the limits of the present diocese. In 
the previous autumn the Missionary So- 
ciety had appointed Isaac Hallam to 
Chicago (St. James’) and Henry Tul- 
lidge to Galena. Palmer Dyer had re- 
signed his parish at Syracuse to do some- 
thing for the Church in the “far West.” 
After holding the first service of the 
Church in Chicago (in the Presbyterian 
meeting-house), he pushed on to organ- 
ize a short-lived pioneer congregation at 
Peoria. The first Illinois congregation, 
Albion, had lapsed. 

When, on March 9, 1835, three cler- 


gymen, stipendiaries of the Missionary 


Society, and lay delegates from three pa 
ishes met in the “Episcopal House | 
Worship” at Peoria, they could count 1 
a total of twenty-eight communicant 
plus an unknown number at Chicas 
and Galena, which were not represent 
in this primary convention. With th 
handful and no resources, the little bar 
had the magnificent audacity to form 
diocese, elect a standing committee ar 
deputies to the General Convention, e 
act constitution and canons, and to “a 
point” Philander Chase to the “epise 
pate in Illinois.” The former Bishop | 
Ohio, at the time living in retirement 
Michigan, was invited to “remove in 
the diocese and assume jurisdiction wit 
in the same.” This to him was the cz 
of God, and remove he did without d 
lay. This whole action was of cour 
uncanonical, but the General Conve 
tion of that year graciously overlooke 
the irregularity and received the Illine 
Church into union. 

Philander Chase was born Decemb 
14, 1775, on what was then New En 
land’s frontier. A frontiersman he a 
ways remained, perfectly at home dri 
ing his lonely way across the prairies | 
supervising his lordly domain at Jubile 
fording a swollen stream or fighting | 
path through a blizzard. City life | 
distrusted as effete and demoralizin 
Big towns choked him. He apparent 
had no intimation of Chicago’s destin 
He went there when he had to and le 
at the earliest opportunity. Only twi 
in the course of his episcopate did | 
diocesan convention meet there. H 
heart abode with his beloved Jubilee 
he went indefatigably among the remo 
settlements beyond the Rock River. | 


THE FIRST THREE BisHops or Curcaco: (left to right) Philander Chase (1835- 
1852), pioneer; Henry John Whitehouse (1852-1874), fighter; and William Ed- 
ward McLaren (1875-1905), builder. 
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THE Mayor or CxHicaco 


Dear Bishop Conkling: 

It is a pleasure, as Mayor and 
on behalf of the people of Chi- 
cago, to have this opportunity 
through the pages of THE Livine 
CHURCH, to extend sincere greet- 
ings to you as the Bishop of Chi- 
cago, as well as to the clergy asso- 
ciated with you and all of the Epis- 
copal laity in the Chicago diocese. 
| Your spiritual leadership and ac- 
tive civic interest have been a 
source of continuous inspiration to 
people of all faiths in our city, as 
well as to the members of the Epis- 
copal Church, and represent a 
splendid contribution to the prog- 
ress and welfare of our commu- 
nity. : 

Sincerely, 


‘Masks WAoancsf 


a respects he was the perfect pastor 
for a frontier diocese. He was content 


to live on a mere pittance — the earn- 
ings of his own hands and the produce 
of his farm lands — for real salary he 
never had. For his diocese and college 
he was a shameless and successful beggar 
at home and abroad. For his tireless, 
selfless devotion to the missionary task, 
when dollars were scarce and helpers 
few, Chase will stand high in our esteem. 

But he had his limitations. Always 
somewhat a Puritan—a Puritan with 
a Prayer Book —he had small sympa- 
thy with currents of Churchmanship 
which were swirling about him. Like 
Mead and Mcllvaine, he felt his con- 
Science bound to defend the status quo 
against the ‘novelties’ which threatened 
to disturb its peace. Chase knew his 


fay 30, 1948 
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Bible thoroughly, but one cannot possi- 
bly think of him as a scholar. 

Of the seventeen years of Bishop 
Chase’s episcopate in Illinois, little need 
be said. Compared with the tumultuous 
Whitehouse regime which followed, it 
Was a quiet time of slow but steady 
growth. All the years he made his home 
at “Robin’s Nest” under the shadow of 
his Jubilee, “secluded from the tempta- 
tions to vice and immorality inseparable 
from institutions in or near towns and 
villages.” In the seventeen years he or- 
dained twelve to the priesthood and sev- 
en to the diaconate, baptized 290 chil- 
dren and sixteen adults, confirmed 915 
(Bishop McLaren confirmed more in his 
first year). By the time of his death 
there were some 48 congregations, 30 
clergy, and communicants numbering 
1,346. 

Henry John Whitehouse was Bishop 
Chase’s own choice; but one could hard- 
ly imagine a greater contrast than be- 
tween these two men. In birth and breed- 
ing, in background, tastes, and tempera- 
ment, in mental endowment and _ theo- 
logical approach, they were poles apart. 
Yet the simple farmer-bishop had picked 
as his assistant and successor the fastid- 
ious, versatile, aristocratic rector of St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York. He did so 
because the Illinois of 1850 — still fron- 
tier—must have eastern money or east- 
ern friends with access to money. It 
apparently occurred to nobody at the 
time that such an easterner might not 
be able to adjust himself easily to the 
rugged mores of frontier society. But 
so it turned out, and when Philander 
Chase died, in September, 1852, his 
successor entered upon an episcopate of 
twenty-two years, as stormy as any in 
the annals of the American Church. 

Bishop Whitehouse was a man of in- 
tellectual power and unyielding will, a 
versatile scholar, an eloquent preacher, 
charming in conversation, tireless in 
effort, a man of vision and resource, of 
plan and program. Dr. Clinton Locke, 
the distinguished rector of Grace Church 
and founder of St. Luke’s Hospital, Chi- 
cago, who greatly admired but did not 
love him, calls him facile princeps 
among the prelates of his generation. 
He was interested in all phases of the 
Church’s work, and no man in his time 
accomplished more toward Christian re- 


union (the Swedish Church and the Or- - 


thodox). He fought stubbornly the ap- 
pearance of divisive forces within his 
own diocese and beyond (the Evangel- 
ical party missionary societies) and suf- 
fered wounds in the conflict. He may 
perhaps be thought of as the Hobart of 
the Middle West, as his Churchmanship 
reflected that of the resolute Bishop, un- 
der whom he grew to manhood. 

To Chase, Chicago was decidedly on 
the periphery; the urban-born White- 


Tue GoverNor OF ILLINOIS 


Dear Bishop Conkling: 

It comes to my notice that THE 
Livinc CHURCH is preparing a 
special issue which will be devoted 
to the diocese of Chicago. 

As might be expected, I am cor- 
dially interested in this matter, 
and welcome this opportune occa- 
sion to extend my most cordial 
greetings and good wishes to the 
Bishop of Chicago, and to all the 
clergy and laity within the diocese. 

Sincerely, 


house could conceive of no other center 
of diocesan administration. At the very 
outset he placed before his convention 
his matured plans for a ‘‘Bishop’s 
Church” — to grow into the Cathedral 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. Here, White- 
house was a pioneer in the American 
Church. In his first year he confirmed 
230 and consecrated five churches (all 
within the present diocese of Chicago). 
Yet for seven years, with almost fatal 
consequences, he commuted from New 
York —a feat not so cifficult after the 
rails reached Chicago in 1853. 

The years 1866-67 Bishop White- 
house spent largely abroad, studying the 
ecclesiastical situation on the continent, 
honored by degrees from Oxford and 
Cambridge, preaching the opening ser- 
mon: at the first Lambeth Conference. 
On his return he spoke earnestly on the 
subject of Christian unity on Catholic 
lines. His emphasis upon the sacramen- 
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tal theology implicit in the Anglican 
system stirred the militant Evangelicals 
to alarmed protest and then to action. 
Chicago became a battle-ground of party 
strife. Bishop Cummins of Kentucky (a 
former rector of Trinity, Chicago) was 
admonished, then inhibited from speak- 
ing within the diocese. Baptismal re- 
generation was made the center of con- 
troversy. Dr. Charles FE. Cheney, rector 
of Christ Church, Chicago, was tried 
and deposed for his refusal to use the 
Baptismal Office in which the offensive 
doctrine is affirmed. The Reformed Epis- 
copal schism followed — and it is clear 
that those who provoked it had delib- 
erately chosen Bishop Whitehouse’s jur- 
isdiction for the marshalling of their 
forces. The exodus of Dr. Cheney and 
his followers cost one parish but brought 


Tue Rr. Rev. CHArtes P. ANDER- 
son: The fourth Bishop of Chicago. 


peace to the long-troubled diocese. 
Whitehouse did not long survive to en- 
joy the fruits of peace. He died of apo- 
plexy on August 10, 1874. 

With a new bishop to be elected, the 
thoughts of many who stood under the in- 
fluence of Whitehouse’s thinking turned 
first to that saint and scholar, Dr. James 
DeKoven of Racine. Since, however, 
DeKoven felt it wiser for his name not 
to be presented, the convention elected 
Dr. George F, Seymour, professor in the 
General Theological Seminary, later 
first Bishop of Springfield. The House 
of Deputies refused to confirm. The 
“High Church” party thereupon re- 
turned to its first choice and elected De- 
Koven, whose confirmation was refused 
by the standing committees. The ter- 
ror-cry of “ritualist” was raised. The 
diocese resolved the impasse by the choice 
of William Edward McLaren, against 
whom no occasion could be found. 

Dr. McLaren, sometime Presbyterian 
missionary in South America, entered 


L 


the Episcopal Church in mature life 
through the gateway of prayer and study. 
At the time of his election he was rector 
of Trinity Church, Cleveland. A man 
of wisdom, experience, substantial 
Churchmanship, and deep devotional na- 
ture, his prudent administration speedily 
healed the scars of battle; and the dio- 
cese began to assume many of the fea- 
tures familiar to all. Whereas White- 
house sought to inform the minds of his 
flock by instruction, McLaren was large- 
ly concerned with deepening its spirit- 
ual life by retreats and quiet days. 
Among his first tasks was the division 
of the unwieldy state-diocese into three 
jurisdictions, which for a while were 


federated in a ‘Province of Illinois,” . 


never very effectual. This was accom- 
plished in 1877. Before the division there 
were some sixty parishes represented in 
the convention, a hundred clergy, and 
approximately 7,500 communicants. Af- 
ter division the parent diocese had thirty- 
eight parishes, fifty-seven clergy, and 
about 4,800 communicants. The pres- 
ent diocese of Chicago retained its old 
name until 1884, the change coinciding 
with the adoption of a new and widely 
copied constitution, and code of canons. 
Next year the Diocese of Chicago (now 
Advance) began publication. 

Bishop McLaren’s first twenty years 
were years of steady, healthy progress, 
but with advancing age and poor health 
he seems to have become somewhat dis- 
couraged and withdrew more and more 
into himself. Some of the outlying sta- 
tions lapsed. In 1900 the beloved rector 
of Grace Church, Oak Park, Charles 
Palmerston Anderson — the peer of any 
in our American episcopate—was elected 
Coadjutor with singular unanimity 
(there was no other candidate). Under 
his vigorous leadership a revival at once 
began, for Bishop McLaren presently 
relinquished his jurisdiction and retired 
to New York, where he died in Febru- 
ary, 1905. The Coadjutor presided at 
the 1903 convention and thereafter. 

With Bishop Anderson’s brilliant epis- 
copate of twenty-five years, culminating 
in his election as Presiding Bishop of the 
Church —a cause to which he literally 
gave his life —history moves into liy- 
ing memory. None who saw him could 
ever forget him, and none who heard 
him could fail to admire. Valiantly have 
his successors carried the torch he kin- 
dled. He died January 30, 1930; his body 
rests beneath the altar of the beautiful 
‘Chapel of St. John the Divine at Sea- 
bury-Western Seminary, erected by his 
people in grateful tribute to his many 
years of self-effacing service to the dio- 
cese and to the American Church. 

Bishop Anderson’s successor was Shel- 
don Munson Griswold. This -involved 
no abrupt change in the episcopal rela- 
tionship, for Bishop Griswold had served 
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for more than 12 years as Bishop Ande 
son’s Suffragan. He came to Chicago i 
1917, after notable service as Bishop o 
the missionary district of Salina. One ¢ 
Bishop Griswold’s first acts as diocesa 
was to request a Bishop Coadjutor. 4 
special diocesan convention, held ver 
shortly after Bishop Griswold’s er 
thronement, resulted in the election 4 
George Craig Stewart. 

Because of Bishop Griswold’s ir 
paired health, Bishop Stewart immed 
ately assumed a large share of diocesa’ 
responsibility. When Bishop Griswol 
died, less than ten months after his elec 
tion, Bishop Stewart became the o1 
dinary. 

Long before his election to the epis 
copate, Bishop Stewart had become on 
of America’s great Churchmen. He wa 


BisHops STEWART AND GriISWOLD: 
Shown immediately after Bishop 
Stewart's consecration, June 18, 1930. 


a profound and moving preacher, a dili 
gent scholar, a loved and loving pastor 
Colleges and universities, civic associa 
tions, learned societies, constantly calle: 
upon him for addresses, conferences, lec 
tures, sermons. To these, he respondec 
with all his magnificent vitality. 

It was unfortunate that his episcopat 
began at a time when the great depres 
sion was at its depth. He labored witl 
every ounce of his strength to meet th 
many financial obligations which thi 
diocese as well as the individual parishe 
had assumed in the boom years, ant 
there is no doubt that his herculear 
struggles shortened his life. 

The shield of the diocese bears th 
legend: Fide Parta— Fide Aucta. Bort 
of the faith of that courageous handfu 
who met at Peoria one hundred anc 
thirteen years ago, nourished and en 
larged by the faith of godly bishops ané 
clergy and devout lay people in all the 
years that followed, the diocese of Chi- 
cago still goes forward in the Faith oneé 
delivered to the saints. 
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The Struggle With Debt 


By the Rev. G. Carlton Story 


Rector, the Church of the Mediator, Chicago, III. 


with an enormous, crippling debt 
for some fifteen weary years. It 
}was paid off in December, 1944, less 
than four years after Bishop Conkling 
‘took charge. 
' How such a debt was incurred is a 
‘mystery to many. Most of the clergy 
| now in the diocese were not there then, 
and many of the laity never grasped the 
details. The story is told for their bene- 
fit, and that others in positions of leader- 
| ship in the Church may avoid the dan- 
+ gers in today’s high income, for present 
‘conditions resemble those under which 
'the debt was created. 
The ‘“Fwenties’ were prosperous 
years, and optimism reigned. A friend of 
Bishop Anderson had willed almost a 


| es diocese of Chicago wrestled 


million dollars to the diocesan institu-. 


tions, and the future looked rosy. 

A priest with personal means had 
come to the diocese, asking only that the 
Bishop permit him to serve, without pay, 
a weak mission. Here in a short time 
he built and paid for a new brick church, 
giving it to the Bishop. To ensure its 

future he proposed to build and give an 
apartment building. Approval was giv- 
en, building started, but costs were in- 
creasing and he could not finish it. Turn- 
ing to the Bishop, he gave what he had 
and asked that the Biskop finish it. Hes- 
itatingly, but with the approval of the 
diocesan authorities, the Bishop went 
ahead. Thus a debt of $400,000 was 
created in the name of the Bishop, a cor- 
poration sole. The times were good and 
it was thought that the building would 
more than carry itself. 

_ About this time, the old cathedral be- 
ing in ruins, it was proposed to start 
anew at St. James’, and property at 
Rush and Huron Streets was bought for 
another $400,000. More costly locations 
had been proposed, but the Bishop was 
conservative. 

The third part of the Bishop’s debt 
came from building new Church prop- 
erties where they. were sorely needed. 
Dioceses like Chicago, embracing met- 
ropolitan areas, suffer from instability. 
Neighborhoods in the city build up and 

_ decline. 

People move further out, creating 
problems at each end. The city church 
has large property to maintain on smaller 
income: in the new area the invasion 
creates need of larger accommodations. 
And the new areas must be cared for as 
older ones decline, or the Church suffers. 


Those who move to a new home com- ° 


monly have a mortgage and cannot help 
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much with the new building. Where the 
title to the new church was in the name 
of the Bishop, the bonds were in his 
name. This was the normal routine, and 
required. The congregation would pay 
off the debt, but the Bishop signed the 
bonds. This had long been the custom, 
and in those prosperous days no danger 
or reason for change was seen. 

These three items created a debt of 
around $1,000,000 in the name of the 
Bishop. 

Nor was this all. Other growing par- 
ishes, holding title to their own proper- 
ties and doing their own financing, fac- 
ing need for space, had built and in- 
curred debts of another $1,000,000. The 
Bishop was not on this paper. There was 
thus a total of around $2,000,000, about 
half in the name of the Bishop and 
the balance in the names of various 
churches. Income was sufficient to serv- 
ice and amortize, and confidence reigned. 

October, 1929, is a black date in our 
history, leading to the dismal “Thirties.” 
People of thirty to thirty-five were 
youngsters then, and few of them realize 
what it meant to their elders who lived 


‘BisHop Srewart: His years were 
“those the locust hath eaten.” 


through the results of it. At first, the 
catastrophic nature of the collapse was 
not realized, and reassuring statements 
were issued. Bishop Anderson became 
Presiding Bishop soon thereafter (No- 
vember 13th) and died January 30, 
1930. Bishop Griswold succeeded him, 
Bishop Stewart became Coadjutor, and 
on November 28, 1930, Bishop Gris- 
wold died. Thus within a year of the 
crash, Bishop Stewart found himself -re- 
sponsible for a great diocese, and a very 
large debt. 

As the depression grew, national in- 
come, which had been 83 billions in 
1929, slumped to a low of 39 billion in 
1932. The whole Episcopal Church had 
given 46 millions in 1929. In 1935 this 
was only 30 millions, and not until 1945 
did it reach 46 million again. In the dio- 
cese, the high point had been in 1926, 
when $1,580,148.84 was given (Journal 
of 1929, p. 186), but by 1934 the low 
of $765,590.94 arrived (Journal of 
1935, p. 164). This was less than half, 
and it became a problem to pay even re- 
duced salaries. It was not that people 
suddenly became niggardly: they could 
not give what they no longer had. 

The government took. steps to adjust 
debt load to income. Gold which had 
been $20.67 per fine ounce, was revalued 
at $35 and the possession of gold coin 
forbidden. Gold certificates were with- 
drawn, and the “redemption in gold” 
clause in bonds invalidated. By this re- 
valuation of gold, the treasury made a 
large profit. HOLC, RFC were put to 
work helping banks, railroads, and home- 
owners: reorganization under 77B kept 
corporations in control whilst their debt- 
load was adjusted. Such means were not 
available to Bishop Stewart, who car- 
ried on under ever-darkening: skies. His 
years as a parish priest had been years 
of growth and prosperity: his years as a 
Bishop, those “which the locust hath 
eaten.”’ His was an impossible burden. 
God rest his soul! 

Thus the “Thirties” ground on, with 
millions unemployed, homes foreclosed, 
bankruptcy and fear stalking the land. 
Finally, all the banks were closed, 
many never to reopen. Churches to many 
seem puny, weak things: somehow they 
survived when giants toppled. 

As a boy, the writer played around a 
harbor where the tide ebbed and flowed. 
When the tide was in, all the fishing 
boats floated serenely. When it went 
out, they rested in the mud, and would 
float no more until it returned. 

Such was the experience of Bishop 
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Stewart and the diocese. With the ebb 
of income, the foundation on which the 
debt structure rested was eroded, and 
the diocese could not service its debt from 
current income. In the words of the late 
Wirt Wright, treasurer of the diocese, 
who lived to see the debt paid, the dio- 
cese was insolvent from 1931 on, In- 
come did not meet commitments. 

As the blight spread through the land, 
congregations without debt had trouble 
making ends meet. Those in the diocese 
with debts were asked to care for their 
own and help on the Bishop’s. They 
could not. People came to church with 
worries and listened to appeals for help. 
These appeals were not always patiently 
or graciously received, but there was 
_ nowhere else the Bishop could turn. 
People were tired and worried, but the 
debt remained, an incubus. 

By 1933 the Bishop faced a crisis, and 
a “Committee of Fifteen” (laymen) 
was set up. 

This became a “Refinancing Commis- 
sion” to help the Bishop, and to mark 
the forthcoming centenary of the diocese, 
proposed to raise $1,000,000 for the 
Bishop. The 1935 convention was told 
that $100,000 annually was being spent 
in interest, and that the combined debts 
were $1,943,000. Five years of depression 
so far, half a million paid in interest, 
and the debt just about where it was! 
So the conyention authorized “The Cen- 
tenary Fund Campaign” and experts 
were paid to direct it. The proceeds 
originally were to be for the Bishop, but 
this ignored parish debts, and the cam- 
paign was finally on a share and share 
alike basis. 

By 1936 the results were known: 
some 6,000 pledges payable over five 
years promised $556,891. A victory din- 
ner was held, but the results fell short 
of the need. Pledges made over five years 
would result in shrinkage by death and 
removal. Five per cent interest on near- 
ly $2,000,000 would consume most of 
it without making a real inroad on the 
structure of the debt. . 

More money was needed and the Lay- 
men’s Association was set up to get it. 

Two years later (1938) the conven- 
tion was told that the $400,000 apart- 
ment house debt was “‘slowly sinking the 
diocese,” for in the depression people 
found it hard to pay rent. They had 
“doubled up” and there were then many 
vacant apartments and homes. Income 
from the apartments was not sufficient 
. to pay operation and taxes, let alone 
meet interest. The property might bring 
$100,000, but $300,000 would be needed 
to get out of this thoroughly bad sit- 
uation. 

A new corporation to handle the Bish- 
op’s debt was suggested, and he agreed 
to it. Six prominent laymen, skilled in 
finance and used to large sums, (Messrs. 
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BrsHop RANDALL: 


This and many 
other pages of the Chicago issue 
testify to his untiring leadership in 
many fields of Church service. 


J. D. Allen, B. I. Budd, F. Durbin, the 
late G. A. Ranney, E. L. Ryerson, and 
H. L. Scandrett) went to work. This 
“Committee of Six” blazed the way for 
the creation of the “Bishop and Trus- 
tees,’ and a special convention (No- 
vember 8, 1938) authorized it. During 
the summer, the Bishop was afflicted 
with coronary thrombosis and, slowly re- 
gaining strength, commetited that the 
diocese was also stricken’ with financial 
thrombosis. Another special convention 
(November 15, 1938) found the Bishop 
and Trustees incorporated, elected the 
trustees, and changed the canons ac- 
cordingly. Bishop Stewart agreed to ask 
for a Suffragan, and Bishop Randall was 
consecrated September 29, 1939. 

War clouds were appearing. Italy’s 
invasion of Ethiopia and the Japanese 
assault on China came in 1937; 1938 
brought the Spanish Civil War, the 


Munich Pact and a hurried beginning 


of rearmament. Finally, on September 
3, 1939, war broke out in Europe with 
the invasion of Poland, U.S. neutrality, 
and the speed-up of life and business as 
Britain began to spend her investments 
for arms. 

This was the “Cash and Carry” 
period. U.S. income in 1938 rose to 64, 
1939 to 70, and 1940 to 77 billions. The 
tide was turning.when Bishop Stewart 
died on May 2, 1940. He died with his 
flag flying. There had been no default! 

Bishop Randall presided at the con- 
vention of February, 1941, as ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, and called for a direct at- 
tack on the debt itself. The Bishop’s 
debt ($950,000) needed $100 per day 
in interest, and parish debts a. similar 
sum. So far, little beyond refunding and 
interest-paying had been done. We were 


getting nowhere! He asked that a new 
Co-ordinating Committee of the official 
bodies of the diocese (standing commit 
tee, cathedral chapter, trustees, endow- 
ment fund and the Laymen’s Associa- 
tion) lead the way to “Break the Back 
of the Debt in 1941.” He issued special 
prayers to be said that the diocese might 
be freed of debt to serve our Lord. 

It is important to note that this chal- 
lenge was given to a convention of peo-_ 
ple who were increasingly concerned with 
danger of war. With the collapse of 
France had come the “Battle of Brit 
ain,’ when she stood alone. The smal 
countries of Europe fell to the Nazi- 
hordes. March of 1941 brought “Lend” 
Lease” and it was at such a time that 
Bishop Randall had the courage to chal- 
lenge the diocese. Income was returning, 
and if anything was to be done, it must 
be done then. : 

But when the committee reported, 
their suggestion was that the Bishop’s 
Debt be paid off over a period of fifteen 
years! This could be done by increasing - 
the assessment on the congregations more | 
than three-fold. Clergy and many of the» 
laity demurred. 

So the committee recommended that 
the new bishop, when consecrated, call a_ 
special convention “For the single pur-— 
pose of considering the debt, and enact- 
ing a definite plan for its ultimate pay- 
ment. The Rev. Wallace E. Conkling 
had been elected on November 22, 1940, 
and was consecrated as diocesan, Febru-— 
ary 24, 1941. Soon thereafter he issued — 
the call for the Special Debt Convention, ~ 
June 11, 1941. } 

Between the conventions the Bishops — 
had been very busy, and Bishop Randall — 
had engaged the interest of the late Rob- 
ert F. Carr of St. Chrysostom’s in a new | 
effort. They proposed together to raise 
$200,000 by December 1, 1941, pro- 
vided. that by the same time, the Lay- 
men’s Association would secure another 
$200,000, payable by July 1, 1943. With 
this in the background, Bishop Conkling 
faced his first convention: 

“The life and honor of the Church are 
at stake. It is our common debt, resting — 
on the diocese, therefore ours... I do — 
not think that we face an impossible 
task . . . It must rest upon every one — 
alike. .. We must face this now.” Bishop — 
Conkling had appointed a committee : 
under Bishop Randall to confer with © 
parishes and missions involved in the : 
Bishop’s Debt, and they reported a num- — 
ber which had already refunded on their | 
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own credit, thus relieving the Bishop. - 
Others were spoken of as in campaigns — 
locally to refund or reduce their own 
debts. The late George W. Overton, 
president of the Laymen’s Association, 
reported for them and for the Co-ordi- — 
nating Committee that their proposal 


‘was: y 


(1) Raise such funds as are necessary 
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o\complete the liquidation of the dioc- 
san debt. 

(2) As part, raise $200,000 in cash 
nd pledges by December 1, 1941, if Mr. 
Carr’s committee raises $200,000 in the 
ame périod. 

(3) Agree to an emergency assess- 
ent to cover interest charges on the 
remaining debt beginning with 1942, the 

amount to be reconsidered each year. 

Bishop Conkling announced that Mr. 

Carr’s committee was making good prog- 
ess and Bishop Randall stated that if only 
$100,000 could be raised, the balance of 
‘the debt could be refunded at 4%. Much 
discussion arose over the special assess- 
ment for interest, as in the diocese, assess- 
‘ments, if unpaid, mean loss of seat in the 
convention. The Bishop ruled that this 
interest assessment. would be voluntary, 
and that each congregation should do 
‘its best. In this, he showed great sagac- 
‘ity, for in the end, practically every con- 
'gregation paid. The convention voted to 
' work on this basis, and by the end of the 
year $400,000 had been pledged. Thus, 
the first real attack on the Bishop’s Debt 
was made. 

Thus hope returned. December 7, 
1941 brought Pearl Harbor, the war 
boom, high employment, and increase in 

business. By this time the $400,000 had 

been pledged, and by December 31, 

1942, the Bishop’s Debt was down to 
$576,081, and in 1943, to $198,000. 
During 1944 the last of it was paid off, 
and the 1945 convention rejoiced. 

Today, a few debts remain on some 
properties in the diocese, negligible in 
comparison with the bleak years. 

As the guidance of the Church comes 
into the hands of those who did not live 
through this long and dreary period, 
may they do two things: meet the need, 
and avoid too heavy debt. ~ 
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The Diocese in Action Today 


lettre DL SILO P 
**A Man who Can Lead” 


N November 28, 1940, the clergy 
and laity of the diocese of Chi- 


cago assembled for their second 
attempt to choose from a field of strong 
candidates a bishop to carry on in the 
tradition of leadership established by 
such Bishops as Chase, Anderson, and 
Stewart. Nomifiating the Rev. Wallace 
Edmonds Conkling, rector of St. Luke’s, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Dr. Clark 
G. Kuebler called upon the convention 
to elect “a man who can lead, who 
stands firm for his convictions, and is 
strong in the Faith in this hour when 
the world and all things in it are shaken.” 

Asis well known, Fr. Conkling’s elec- 
tion came on the second ballot, and upon 
his consecration, February 24, 1941, the 
new Bishop promptly began to fulfill the 
hope of those who looked to him for 
strong leadership in the diocese and in 
the national Church. 

The new Bishop had already estab- 
lished his reputation as a scholar and 
author. Born in Beacon, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 25, 1896, he received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from Williams Col- 
lege and Bachelor of Letters from 
Oxford University. Mrs. Conkling, the 
former Constance L. Sowby, whom Fr. 
Conkling married in 1930, is also an 
Oxonian, holding the degree of Master 
of Arts. They have two children, Mary 
Margaret and Julia. 

Graduated from the Philadelphia Di- 
vinity School with the degree of Bache- 
lor of Sacred Theology, he was ordained 


to the diaconate in 1921 and to the 
priesthood in 1922. Among the books 
written before his election to the epis- 
copate are True Values, Darkness and 
Light, and The Queen Mother. 

Bishop Conkling’s qualities of leader- 
ship in national Church affairs first came 
to the fore in 1943 when his ringing “T 
cannot walk this way—nor shall I” 
awoke the Church as a whole to the se- 
riousness of the crisis engendered by the 
unity proposals then under consideration. 

His exact words at that time were: 

“T cannot walk the way that our Com- 
mission on Approaches to Unity proposes 


‘to walk—nor shall I. It is not a matter of 


rationalization or of argument. It is not a 
matter of playing with words and terms. 
It is rather of deepest conviction and faith 
born of life nurtured within the Church 
and given in service in and for that 
Church. I could never believe in or belong 
to the kind of Church the Commission on 
Approaches to Unity seems to propose as 
a real solution of the problem of the pres- 
ent broken state of Christendom. 

“TI speak in no sense against those with 
whom the Basic Principles plan would seek 
to unite us. I have for them sincere ad- 
miration and friendship. Nor do I make 
any harsh accusations against those within 
our own Communion who apparently sin- 
cerely believe in what they propose. But I 
beg of them to face frankly what the full 
cost of such a United Church would be. It 
would be at the dreadful price of broken 
Churches and embittered remnants.” 


At the General Convention of 1946, 
Bishop Conkling played an important 
part in the House of Bishops, serving on 
the committee of five bishops which re- 
wrote the marriage canons overnight, 


Activities or A BisHop: Bishop Conkling is shown (left) blessing the congregation after a service at St. Luke's, Evanston; 
(right) the Bishop witnesses the burning of the mortgage at Christ Church, Joliet. 
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producing a proposal which achieved vir- 
tually unanimous approval by the con- 
vention. At the interim meeting of the 
House of Bishops in 1947, when the new 
canons were under fire because of widely 
differing interpretations of their force, 
his calmness and firmness in upholding 
the position that they should have a fair 
trial was widely credited with “saving 
the situation.” 

But the Bishop’s chief concern has 
been with the building up of his diocese 
—financially, numerically, but above all, 
spiritually. 

In business matters, Chicago laymen 
testify to his skill in grasping compli- 
cated problems and making sound finan- 
cial decisions. Those who work with the 
Bishop on the diocesan council and in its 
various departments bear witness to his 
administrative ability. One who has 
worked with him on a project dear to 
his heart —the ‘establishment of new 
churches — writes: 


“Before any new work is undertaken, 
the Bishop makes a thorough study of the 
proposed field. He visits a community, 
walks through its streets, and interviews 
its citizens. He notes the predominant 
cultural stock, the presence of other 
Churches, and the possibilities of growth. 
Then, if the decision to act is made, he 
chooses a central site in an area of poten- 
tial growth, and insists on buying lots of 
sufficient size for adequate future building. 
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The result is the rapid development of the 
Church in Chicago suburban areas, to 
which many Churchpeople are moving 
from the city.” 


The pace at which he can drive 
himself is described by one of- his 
priests as due to the Bishop’s spiritual 
life. “Long before the city is awake, the 
Bishop has performed the three morning 
duties of a priest — Matins, Mass, and 
Meditation. His first interests are spir- 
itual, and he urges his clergy to develop 
their own spiritual lives. That is why 
he is able to live in a city noted as a 
tumultuous, clamant metropolis with- 
out losing his spiritual poise.” 

The story is told that at a youth con- 
ference, the chaplain asked the Bishop 
if he could help out with hearing Con- 
fessions. The Bishop consented and, 
when the young people knew that their 
Bishop was waiting to give them spirit- 
ual counsel and absolution they came to 
him in a steady stream that continued 
until the small hours of the morning. 

The warmth and simplicity of the 
term, “Father in God,” would most ac- 
curately characterize Bishop Conkling’s 
relationship to his people, from the high- 
est placed to the humblest. His most re- 
cent book, Priesthood in Action, empha- 
sizes his belief that the care of souls is 
the central work of the priesthood and 
that all Christian living is centered in 
the altar. At 51, he retains the buoyancy 


St. Luxe’s, EvANsTon: The high altar, choir, and nave of 
the church of which the Rev. Edward Thomas Taggard is 
rector. (Right) the CHURCH OF THE ATONEMENT of which 
Fr. James M. Duncan is rector. 
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and vigor of a young man with an age- 
less quality characteristic of him even’ 
during the early days of his priesthood. 
Though still in the early part of his 
episcopate, he has led the diocese forward 
in every important field of Christian ac- 
tion, and it is the prayer of all who know 
him that the work of his Apostolic hands: 
shall prosper for many years to come. 


GREAT PARISHES 


Old, New, and Strong 
—Large and Small 


HE diocese of Chicago has many 

well known and important par- 

ishes — some of them with histor-- 
ical as well as contemporary importance. 
Others have come into prominence more 
recently. ‘St. James’, Chicago, is an ex-” 
ample of the former type. The mother 
church of the diocese, it has maintained 
a strong position throughout the years. 

St. James’ has been the scene of many 
imposing ceremonies: the consecration 
of Bishop Conkling and the diocesan — 
service in honor of the visit of the pres: 
ent Archbishop of York, to name only — 
two. 

Another feature for which this_ 
church is well known is its music, which — 
is under the direction of the distinguish- 
ed organist and composer, Leo Sowerby. 
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ik to Dt. Ae and is another of Chi- 
jago’s great city parishes. The present 
ector, the Rev. Dr. Dudley Stark, is 
idely known as a preacher and the 
thurch itself is one of the most hand- 
Jome in the diocese. The present Bishop 
bf Minnesota was rector of St. Chrysos- 
fom’s Church before his consecration to 
the episcopate. 

Among the interesting and important 
parishes on the south side of Chicago 
we the Church of the Redeemer and 
the Church of the’ Mediator. Another is 
St. Paul’s, Kenwood, where, under the 
eadership of the Rev. H. Neville Tink- 
er, much stress has been placed on the 
Family Eucharist. Nor must the two 
splendid parishes which minister to Chi- 
jcago’s large Colored population on the 
outh side be forgotten. These are St. 
‘Edmund’s and St. Thomas’. St. Ed- 
aund’s Parish is soon to move to the 
‘Greek Church of St. Constantine which 
twas bought in order that the work 
tamong Negroes in Chicago might ex- 
pand. 

Other important parishes of the city 
of Chicago itself are St. Barnabas’ and 
St. Bartholomew’s. For many years St. 
Barnabas’ enjoyed the rectorship of the 
Rt. Rey. Edwin J. Randall, who last 
year resigned as Suffragan Bishop of 
Chicago. One of the features of St. 
Bartholomew’s is the flourishing youth 
program which is under the direction of 
the rector, the Rey. J. M. Young, Jr. 
The Church of the Epiphany on Ash- 
land Boulevard has been for many years 
one of the outstanding parishes of the 
diocese. Now the work of the Cathedral 
Shelter under the leadership of the great- 
ly loved Canon Gibson has been joined 
to that of the Church of the Epiphany. 
Thus one of the older parishes of the 
diocese continues to function effectively 
in a changing neighborhood. 

The Church of the Ascension is one 
of Chicago’s most distinctive parishes, 
as well as one of the most widely known. 
Adhering firmly to Catholic worship 
with full ceremonial, the Church of the 
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EMMANUEL CHurRcH, La GRANGE 
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Ascension has won a definite place in the 
life of the diocese, first under the be- 
loved Fr. Larrabee and then under the 
present rector, the Rev. William B. Stos- 
kopf. Farther north, St. Peter’s Church 
must not be overlooked. St. Peter’s is 
also one of the older parishes of the dio- 
cese and continues to maintain a strong 
position under the rector, the Rev. John 
Scambler. The Church of the Atone- 
ment in the Edgewater Beach section is 
another of the parishes of the diocese 


Hoty Comrortrer, KenitLwortH: 4 
view of the churchyard, showing the 
grave of the poet Eugene Field. 


which is widely known. The present rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, New York (Dr. 
Fleming) was once rector of the Church 
of the Atonement. This church has been 
much improved in recent years by the ad- 
dition of stained glass windows and a 
liturgical altar which is one of the finest 
in the diocese. ‘he present rector, the 
Rey. James M. Duncan, has been en- 
gaged in a fund-raising campaign to 
wipe out the debt on the church which 
is of many years’ standing. This cam- 
paign gives every promise of being suc- 
cessful. 

The diocese of Chicago has many beau- 
tiful suburban parishes, some of which 
are among the most important in the dio- 
cese. Among these is Grace Church, Oak 
Park, one of the largest in the diocese as 
well as one of the most beautiful. This 
parish has given two of its rectors to the 
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episcopate: one, Charles Palmerston An- 
derson, to the diocese of Chicago. He 
was responsible for much of the build- 
ing-up of the parish. The other, Ernest 
Vincent Shaylor, became the fourth 
Bishop of Nebraska some years after 
leaving Oak Park. 

St. Luke’s, Evanston, is perhaps the 
parish of the diocese which is most wide- 
ly known throughout the Church. Much 
of this is due to George Craig Stewart 
who was responsible for building the 
beautiful Cistercian Gothic church build- 
ing. Crowds flocked to St. Luke’s during 
George Craig Stewart’s rectorship to 
hear him preach. After he became Bish- 
op of Chicago, St. Luke’s was for a time 
the pro-cathedral of the diocese. An- 
other rector of St. Luke’s is now the 
Bishop ‘Coadjutor of the diocese of Al- 
bany, the Rt. Rev. Frederick L. Barry. 
Under the leadership of the present rec- 
tor the Rey. Edward Thomas Taggard 
and the associate rector, the Rev. Joseph 
Barnes Williams, St. Luke’s has been 
noteworthy for its schools of -religion 
and for its flourishing youth program. 
The parish house has been remodeled in 
order to house a large and growing Sun- 
day school. 

St. Mark’s, Evanston, is another of 
the great parishes of the diocese, and is 
the mother church of Evanston. For 
many years the Rey. Dr. Arthur Little 
was rector of this parish and one of 
Evanston’s first citizens. It was while 
he was rector that St. Mark’s gained 
the reputation it has never lost for its 
fine boy choir. In more recent years St. 
Mark’s has been under the leadership of 
the Rev. Harold L. Bowen, now Bishop 
Coadjutor of the diocese of Colorado. 
Fr. Bowen was succeeded last year as 
rector by the Rev. Frank C. Alderson. 

St. Matthew’s, Evanston, is the young- 
est of Evanston’s three parishes. It was 
built up largely by the Rev. John Heuss, 
now the director of the Department of 
Christian Education for the National 
Council. Dr. Heuss was rector of St. 
Matthew’s from 1937 until last year, 
when he was succeeded by the Rev. 


One of the strong, 
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Frederick W. Putnam, Jr., formerly of 
Iowa City. 

Going farther north along the lake 
shore we come to Christ Church, Win- 
netka, certainly one of the leading par- 
ishes of the diocese. Here the vigorous 
Church life is under the direction of the 
Rey. E. Ashley Gerhard. Christ Church, 
Winnetka, is especially noteworthy for 
its strong youth program. 

Another interesting and important 
North Shore parish is that of the Holy 
Comforter in Kenilworth, of which the 
Rey. Leland Danforth has been the rec- 
tor for many years. The church is set in 
a beautiful garden containing the shrine 
of the American poet Eugene Field. 

* Other suburban parishes of interest 
and importance in the diocese are St. 
Mary’s, Park Ridge, which has just been 
consecrated, Emmanuel Church, La 
Grange, one of the most beautiful in 
the diocese, and the Church of the Holy 
Spirit, Lake Forest, of which the Rev. 
Herbert Prince was rector for twenty- 
three years. Dr. Prince was succeeded 
in Lake Forest by the Rey. Wood Carp- 
er. Christ Church, Waukegan, is the 
second largest parish in communicant 
strength. The Rev. Osborne R. Little- 


ford is rector. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Pattern for the Church 


HE own and Country Council 

is the answer of the diocese of Chi- 

cago to the challenge which is pre- 
sented by the vast rural areas which are 
included in what many people may re- 
gard as a strictly metropolitan diocese. 
It was organized to minister to scattered 
communicants who live in towns, vil- 
lages, and on farms throughout the 
northern third of the state of Illinois 
—for the diocese stretches from Lake 
Michigan, on the east, to the Mississippi 
river, on the west. 

In 1931, shortly after Bishop Stewart 
became the diocesan, he appointed Win- 
fred H. Ziegler, later consecrated Bish- 
op of Wyoming, to the post of archdea- 
con in charge of rural work. With char- 
acteristic zeal and vigor, Archdeacon 
Ziegler set out to find the scattered 
Churchpeople whom he knew to be liv- 
ing in the extra-metropolitan reaches of 
the diocese. His story reads like a mis- 
sionary epic. Driving literally thousands 
of miles, he combed every small city, 
town, and village in northern Illinois. 
He inquired for Churchpeople at cross- 
roads, stores, filling stations, and post- 
offices. He visited country schools and 
isolated farms in his diligent search for 
scattered communicants. 

Archdeacon Ziegler possessed a unique 
ability to dramatize the story of Church- 
men, cut off from public worship and 
reception of the sacraments, with the re- 
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sult that, within a few months, the e 
tire diocese of Chicago was conscious 6 
its obligation toward its isolated breth 
ren. The immediate result of these pre 
liminary surveys was the organizatior 
on February 16, 1932, of the “Arch 
deacons’ Committee.” 

Representatives of various diocesa 
organizations served on this committe 
Included were the Woman’s Auxiliary 
the Church Periodical Club, the Daugl 
ters of the King, the Church Mission ¢ 
Help, and the Brotherhood of St. Ar 
drew. Throughout the period of Arel 
deacon Ziegler’s work in the diocese ¢ 
Chicago, he was assisted by the effor 
of Deaconess Edith M. Adams. 

Sub-committees immediately were o: 
ganized for specific tasks with relatio 
to the Church’s isolated members - 
friendly visiting, friendly letters, card 
relief work, books, etc. At the Apri 
1932, meeting, only two months aft 
the formal organization of the Archde: 
con’s Committee, Fr. Ziegler reporte 
that he had found 345 individuals, 14 
families, 96 children, who, but for tk 
efforts of the committee, would have bee 
lost to the Church. 

At this second meeting, the name ¢ 
the organization was changed to “T} 
Archdeacon’s Council of Representativ 
for Rural Work.” Four additional dio 
esan organizations now associated then 
selves with the new council — the dio 
esan altar guild, the United Thank O 
fering, the Girls’ Friendly Society, an 
the department of religious education. 

By this time, Archdeacon Ziegler hz 
created a thriving, enthusiastic organ 
zation. Isolated farm dwellers began 1 
look eagerly forward to the Archde 
con’s regular visits. Children were bay 
tized, and the Holy Communion w: 
celebrated in private homes, in scho 
buildings, in lodge halls, in store room 
There was a distinctly apostolic flav 
about the work, which already was a 
tracting the attention of Church officia 
who keenly felt the failure of this Churc 
to minister to dwellers in rural areas « 
the country. 

The year 1934 was a memorable on 
In January, the work was given a ne 
name, the one which it still bears - 
“The Town and Country Council 
‘Two new names appeared on the rost 
of officials, names which, since that dat 
have been inseparably linked with tl 
work of the Council. The Rey. John ] 
Pickells became vice-president of the o 
ganization, and Miss Caroline Larrab 
was elected secretary. Later, Fr. Pic! 
ells became president, a post which |} 
still holds; Miss Larrabee has continue 
her devoted work as secretary. 

When Archdeacon Ziegler becan 
Bishop of Wyoming, the Rev. Norma 
B. Quigg succeeded him as rural arc 
deacon. Fr.’ Quigg’s wide and successf 
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perience as priest in charge of St. An- 
rew’s, Farm Ridge, the only strictly 
ral parish in the diocese, admirably 
uipped him to carry on Bishop Zieg- 
r’s work. Deaconess Adams also went 
work in the missionary district of 
yoming, and she was succeeded by 
eaconess Mary Hettler. 

No higher tribute can be paid the 
ouncil than this—it is fulfilling, in 
nique fashion, the objectives set forth 
n the preamble to its constitution: 
‘through our organization, we intend 
ore effectually to bring to every human 
eed in this great field, the healing, ed- 
cating, and spiritually illuminating min- 
istries of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The Town and Country Council has 
become an important sector of the dio- 
cese of Chicago. As a result of its activ- 
ities, there was organized, last February, 
Town and Country Department of 
the Fifth Province. This resulted direct- 


just across the street. After a number of 
locations the diocese moved to its pres- 
ent site eighteen years ago. It was orig- 
inally two residences that the former 
owner, who was an architect, combined 
to do double duty as a studio and a 
school. 

When one enters the building a work 
of art greets the eyes. It is the high relief 
sculpture of ““The Good Shepherd,” done 
by. Fr. Irwin St. John Tucker, ‘Friar 
Tuck” to many, pastor of St. Stephen’s, 
“The Little Church at the End of the 
Road.” Fr. Tucker’s creation reminds 
one that an important part of the Shep- 
herd’s work is being done in this build- 
ing. es 

The diocesan treasurer’s office is at 
the right of the entrance. Mr. Harry 
L. Judd, treasurer; Mrs. Ruth M. Kel- 
ler, ass’t treasurer; and Mr. William 
Vaughn, accountant, constitute the f- 
nancial staff. They keep twelve sets of 


othy Juhlin serves in the same capacity 
for the Church Club. This organization 
is a channel for the Presiding Bishop’s 
Committee on Laymen’s Work, heads 
up laymen’s work in the diocese, spon- 
sors quiet days, the Advent Corporate 
Communion, Noonday Lenten services, 
and elicits the interest of its members 
in the work of the social agencies. 

The Bishop’s office is on the second 
floor at the right of the stairway, where 
many private appointments are kept and 
the meetings of the diocesan council are 
held.'The departments of the council 
are Church Extension, which handles 
new work, the Japanese program, city 
missions, and college work, Christian 
Education, Town and Country Council, 
Christian Social Relations, Field De- 
partment, Publicity, Youth, and general 
administration problems. 

Next to the Bishop’s office is the chap- 
el, brought up from the old Jubilee Col- 


Diocesan Councit: Bishop Conkling is shown (at the left) addressing the members of the council of the diocese of Chicago. 


ly from action taken at the meeting of 
the synod, last October, at which such 
a provincial organization was authorized. 
The Town and Country Council of the 
diocese of ‘Chicago may have set a pat- 
tern for the entire Church. 


DIOCESAN OFFICE 
A Smoothly Running Heart 


HE three-story light gray stucco 
building. on the southwest corner 
of Rush and Huron Streets, with 
the number “Sixty-five” on its doors, is 
just another building to the panhandler, 
the office worker, the career girl, and 
the busy thousands of people who pass 
by it every week. 
Many of Chicago’s “best families” 
lived in this neighborhood fifty years 
ago. The palatial McCormick home is 
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books, pay mission clergy salaries, handle 
insurance on mission properties, distrib- 
ute the Advent offering to various agen- 
cies, care for the income from 120 trust 
funds and an endowment fund of a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. About $300,000 
passes through the treasurer’s office an- 
nually. The office is two stories high, 
leather panelled, and is a replica of a 
Venetian doge’s palace, even to a musi- 
clans’ gallery. 

‘The reception room opens into the of- 
fice of the standing committee, which 
stands vacant most of the time, except 
when the standing committee sits. Next 
to this space is the office of the Bishop’s 
Pence, which brings in about $30,000 
annually, where Sylvester Lyman func- 
tions as secretary of the fund and also 
as secretary of the Church Club. Miss 
Mildred Vander Meyde is Mr. Lyman’s 
secretary for the Pence and Mrs. Dor- 


lege, founded by Philander Chase. It is 
used a great deal for private devotions, 
occasional services for the staff, and for 
confirmations. 

The office of Fr. Benson B. Fisher, 
secretary of the department of Christian 
social relations and director of the dioc- 
esan film codperative, is on the third floor 
to the right of the stairway. The co- 
operative has many members in the dio- 
cese and some beyond its boundaries. 

The next office is the headquarters of 
Advance, the diocesan magazine, edited 
by Mrs. Marion Wiegman. Mrs. M. G. 
Wilcox is her secretary. This is one of 
the finest diocesan magazines in the 
country, has a circulation of about 6,000 
copies and has subscribers in 39 states 
and eight foreign countries. 

These, and other organizations men- 
tioned elsewhere in this issue, make up 
the “smoothly running heart.” 
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HISTORIC CHURCHES 


Of Pioneer Days 
By the Rev. WILLIAM A. BurRiITT 


LLINOIS became a state in 1818, 
I and though there seem to have been 
not more than one or two parishes 
of the Episcopal Church in the territory 
that comprises the present diocese of 
Chicago before 1835, it was in this year 
that the diocese of Illinois, which in- 
cluded the entire state, was created. 
There is some difference of opinion 
as to which is the older congregation: 
St. James’, Chicago, or Grace Church, 
Galena. Even though St. James’ is 
known as the mother church of the dio- 
cese, certainly the services of the Epis- 
copal Church are recorded in Galena as 
early as 1821, but the parish did not 
organize officially until the spring of 
1835. There was, however, a resident 
priest in November, 1834. The records 
show that St. James’ Church was or- 
ganized in the fall of 1834, but there is 
a record in Galena of a letter written 
by the group of Episcopalians in Chi- 
cago, asking of the Galena group advice 
on how to organize a congregation. Ap- 
parently the advice was sent along to 
Chicago, for the recorder wonders in 
his minutes “why they would want to 
build a church down in that swamp.” 


GALENA 


The present building in Galena dates 
from 1848, and is one of the most fa- 
mous shrines of the Church in the mid- 
dle west. It is of early English Gothic, 
and is built of the stone carved out of 


the hillside on which it stands. The bar- 
rel organ, still in use, was brought up 
the Mississippi by river boat from Phila- 
delphia more than one hundred years 
ago. In later years, when chancel choirs 
first came into vogue, the building was 
enlarged, and a chancel added, the west 
end choir loft was dismantled, and the 
barrel organ put up in front. 

The Belgian stained glass windows 
were put in in 1858, and about this time 
the beautiful carved walnut reredos and 
panelling in the sanctuary were added, 
making Grace Church, Galena, one be- 
fitting the largest metropolis in the State 
of Illinois. 

The early records of the parish have 
many well-known names on their pages. 
Among them are Leslie Carter, the fa- 
mous actress who ‘was baptized there; 
Bushrod Howard and other members of 
General Grant’s staff during the Civil 
War; George McMaster, the historian; 
and the Melvilles of Moby Dick fame, 
although there seems to be no evidence 
that General Grant had anything to do 
with the parish. 

This year of the centennial of Grace 
Church building finds the parish with a 
new lease on life. The beautiful old 
building has been completely rehabil- 
itated, and regular services and a Sun- 
day school are being conducted by Fr. 
Flockhardt of Dubuque, Iowa, just 
across the Mississippi River. 


Granp DeErouR 


The next Church building in point 
of age and historic interest is St. Peter’s, 
in the little village of Grand Detour, 
which is situated in the Great Bend of 


St, Joun’s, NApervitte: Fr. Parker baptizes a child in the baptismal tank, one of 
the very few in Episcopal churches in this country. 
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the Rock River in the midst of some o 
the most ‘picturesque hills and valleys o 
northern Illinois. 

This quaint little early America 
Church is built of native stone, and ha 
a graceful slender spire topped with th 
cross. Though there was a resident pries 
as early as 1845, the corner stone of th 
building was not laid until 1849, anc 
the building itself completed in 1850 
What was then a flourishing town, ha 
shrunk today to a hamlet of just over ; 
hundred souls, but the little Church a 
Grand Detour is another shrine in thi 
middle west, and is kept in good repai 
and occasional services, as well as pil 
grimages, are held from time to time. 


NAPERVILLE 


Perhaps the most interesting paris! 
from the standpoint of history, thougl 
the present building, which is the orig 
inal, is not so old as Galena or Grane 
Detour, is St. John’s Church, Naper. 
ville. Services were held in this village 
as early as 1838, and the Episcopal con 
gregation was visited by the Rt. Rey 
Philander Chase, the first Bishop of Ili. 
nois, in May, 1839, but its present 
Church, which is its first, was not built 
until 1864-65. The original building wa: 
the nave and sanctuary of the present 
building, but by the 1870’s the parisl 
had grown to over 350 communicants 
so the building was cut in two, the sanc 
tuary moved back, and transepts with < 
chancel were added. The rebuilt cruct 
form building seats 250, and is typically 
American Gothic in architecture. Be: 
hind the carved walnut altar and rere. 
dos is a memorial window to Bishor 
Chase, and in the south transept is a me- 
morial window to Bishop Whitehouse 
An amusing feature in the symbolism 
of the Bishop Chase window is the papal 
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St. Prerers’, GRAND DETOUR 


jtiara near the bottom of the window, 
which the artist at the time probably 
felt was the only symbol befitting a 
bishop, and which ironically is hidden 
by the tabernacle of the altar. The color- 
ing of all the windows is fine for the 
period and gives the stenciled wood- 
paneled interior a warmth and devo- 
tional atmosphere which with the in- 
terior appointments of those early days, 
reflects the Churchmanship of the pio- 
neer pastors who were decidedly trac- 
-tarians, if one may judge from the rec- 
ord they have left of their services and 
ministrations. 

Until recent years there were Eucha- 
ristic vestments still in use that dated 
back to the 1870’s when the Church was 
enlarged. These have now been replaced. 

Another unusual feature of the Na- 
-perville Church is the font for immer- 
sion directly opposite the marble baptis- 
mal font in the west end of the Church. 
The story goes that in the 1890’s the Bap- 
tist congregation decided to disband, and 
one family agreed to come into the Epis- 
copal Church if a font for immersion 
were put in. This family gave the font 
and it was used to baptize one of their 
children in 1898 and then was not used 
again until 1948, when a Lombard Bap- 
tist family came into the Church with 
the hope that their ten-year-old son 
could be baptized by immersion. This 
event took place on Sunday, April 11, 
1948, just fifty years after the donors 
had used the font for the first time. 

About 1850 Bishop Chase’s Journal 
records that he left the small mission of 
St. James’ in Chicago and went to the 
flourishing parish of St. John’s, Naper- 
ville, and by 1870 when the church was 
enlarged, the congregation had passed 
the 350 communicant mark. In the 
1880’s the parish records show a great 
exodus from Naperville to Chicago, with 
family after family transferred to Chi- 
cago parishes. Old ‘Trinity, Chicago, 
seems to have benefited the most, as more 
than a dozen families were transferred 
to it ina couple of years’ time. The par- 
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ish grew weaker and weaker, and by 
1914 we read it was reduced to a mis- 
sion, and by 1940, there were only 16 
active communicants left, of whom only 
one was male. Serious thought was giv- 


en at this time to wrecking the beautiful 


old building, which was in a disgraceful 
state of disrepair, and to move the nave 
section to the active mission in Lombard, 
fourteen miles away. 

However, Bishop Conkling agreed to 
allow a canvass of the community to see 
if there were enough interest left among 
those on the rolls, and those Episcopa- 
lians who were attending church in other 
towns, to warrant keeping the church 
open. An interést was aroused in some 
Episcopal families who had moved into 
Naperville during the bad days of St. 
John’s, and who were going to adjoin- 
ing towns to attend active Episcopal 
Churches. Many of them became en- 
thusiastic because of the charm and early 
tradition of the old Church, now defi- 
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St. JAMES’, CHICAGO: 
church of the diocese, shown after the 


great fire of 1871. 


nitely threatened. From then on the ta- 
bles were turned, and St. John’s started 
uphill again after fifty years of compara- 
tive inactivity. Today it is a strong, 
though small parish of 125 communi- 
cants, with sixty children in an excellent 
Sunday school. In 1947 it called its first 
rector since 1914, having been served 
by the priest in charge of Lombard from 
1941 to 1946. It has a fine choir of men 
and boys, active altar and women’s 
guilds, and one of the finest trained aco- 
lyte guilds in the diocese, all helping to 
carry on the fine liturgical tradition of 
the past. Last year a new brick and stone 
parish hall was built, and the future of 
St. John’s looks as bright as the past 
was dim. 

To look at the names on the early 
records of baptisms, confirmations, etc., 
is to look at the names of most of the 
older streets of the village, including the 
name of Captain Napier, after whom the 
town is named. 

Among’ the early “rectors appear. the 


names of the Rey. Francis J. Hall, the 
famous Anglican theologian, and many 
others who went out to do a great work 
for the Episcopal Church and the An- 
glican communion. 


OTHER Historic PARISHES 


Lockport is the port of the old Illinois 
and Michigan Canal, and was a thriv- 
ing community by 1834. Bishop Chase 
wrote to the Board of Missions in New 
York in 1834, “I know of no place where 
a faithful missionary could do more good 
than. in this vicinity. For I believe it is 
destined to be among the most important 
places in the Western country. Within 
a few miles of Juliet (Joliet) is to be 
the first lock on the canal communicating 
the waters of the St. Lawrence with 
those of the Gulf of Mexico....” 
Though the beautiful Gothic St. John’s 
Church in use in Lockport today is not 
the first building, the original frame 
structure is still in existence across the 
street, and is being used as a Lutheran 
school. The Rt. Rey. John McKim was 
at one time the rector, and the parish 
guest book contains the names of the 
Rey. Clinton Locke, the Rev. A. D. 
Cole, president of Nashotah House, 
and the Rt. Rev. T. N. Morrison. 

Christ Church, Joliet, was organized 
in 1835, and St. Luke’s, Dixon, and 
Christ Church, Ottawa, in 1838. Trini- 
ty Church, Chicago, was organized in 
1842 by a group of St. James’ people 
who lived south of the Chicago River, 
and Calvary Church, Batavia, in 1845. 
Christ Church, Waukegan, was organ- 
ized in 1846, but the services of the 
Church had been conducted at a much 
earlier date than this at the old fort 
that occupied the present site of the city 
of Waukegan. 

The story of the extinct and closed 
missions and parishes is in some cases 
a sad one, especially when they hung on 
for many years before finally giving up. 

A few of these are Christ Church, 
Palestine Grove, organized in 1841, and 
going out of existence in 1860; Christ 
Church, Erindale, organized in 1845, 
and ceasing to exist in 1859; St. Paul’s 
Church, Peru, 1847-1864, and St. 
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Hoty Sprreit, LAKE Forest: The new parish house is shown. 


John’s Church, Algonquin, organized in 
1848, and finally given up when the last 
communicant died in 1931. St. John’s 
had a lovely frame church built in the 
fifties, and at one time Algonquin was 
the headquarters for the Rev. Peter Ar- 
vedson, the missionary at large for the 
diocese of Illinois. 

How different it might have been if the 
combined English and Swedish work 
could have been kept alive, both in St. 
Charles and in Chicago where it was 
started almost 100 years ago by Gustav 
Unonius who founded St. Ansgarius’. 

St. Ansgarius’ Swedish Episcopal 
Church was the first and oldest Swedish 
Church in Chicago, and the oldest with 
the exception of one Methodist chapel 
in the country. It was known as the 
“Jenny Lind Church,” and the famous 
singer was intensely interested in its 
success and in 1851 gave it one of the 
most famous chalice and paten sets in the 
country, as well as $1,500 to the build- 
ing fund. 

As the Swedish population moved out 
of St. Ansgarius’ neighborhood toward 
the Northwest side of the city, the work 
began to grow feeble, so by 1929 the old 
church was abandoned and a new build- 
ing was erected on the Northwest side 
at Thorndale and Maplewood Sts., 
where many of the Swedes had moved. 
But by 1944 there wasn’t one Swedish 
family left on the parish rolls so the name 
of the church was changed to St. Francis 
and is now served by the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist (the Cowley Fath- 


ers), who will start the second century 
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of the great work Nashotah’s first son 
started in 1849. And in St. Charles, by 
autumn of 1948, the church will have 
procured another piece of property to 
make a fresh start just 110 years after 
the first attempt by old St. Paul’s group, 
and nearly a century after Gustav Uno- 
nius started what might have been great 
work in the Fox River Valley with the 
Swedes. 


NEW CONGREGATIO 
The Diocese Expands 


By Wituram A. SCHNEIDER 


ROGRESS” is the good word i 

the diocese of Chicago, where th 

past seven years have revealed s 
much that is vigorous and encouragin 
and thrilling that it is now very timel 
to render an account of the forwar 
movement among the constituent paris 
and mission units of this dynamic dioces 
in the Chicago and northern IIlinoj 
area. 

In 1941, 66 parishes and 56 missior 
were active, whereas at present there at 
79 thriving parishes and but 41 mission 
In itself, this increase in the number 
self-supporting parishes is significar 
while the decrease in the roster of mi 
sions may or not be a favorable indicz 
tion and closer scrutiny is desirabl 
‘Twelve missions have been raised to pa: 
ish status in these seven years, but ir 
volved also are some consolidations an 
the discontinuance of seven stations thz 
showed no promise of ultimate prosperit} 
either financially or spiritually. Ne 
work has been established at five missio 
stations and two entirely new parishe 
have been launched. 

The advances made since 1941 a1 
deeply related to the improved financi: 
status of the diocese. 

The diocese has every reason to | 
proud of its recent accomplishment 
Within the past year at Flossmoor tt 
beautiful new $62,000 Church of S 
John the Evangelist has been complete 
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St. DuNSTAN’s, WESTCHESTER: The newest church building of the diocese. 
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St. LAwrEeNcrE’s CHURCH, LIBERTYVILLE 


and parish work under the Rev. John 
E. G. Griffiths is flourishing in this de- 
ightful southern suburb. The new 
building of St. John’s church at Naper- 
wille, where Paul Parker is the rector, 
and that of St. David’s, Glenview, under 
the rectorship of Charles B. Upson, Jr., 
are examples of achievements that are 
most heartening. Each of these new 
buildings is the center of new vitality and 
each witnesses unprecedented parish ac- 
tivity. Still under construction is a build- 
ing at Westchester, where the new mis- 
sion of St. Dunstan organized in recent 
years exhibits every promise of ‘success 
and growth in-a fine community. 

The other new mission stations or- 
ganized within the span of seven years 
are Holy Cross, Chicago, where a Negro 
neighborhood heretofore not touched by 
the Church is being seryed; St. Martin’s, 
Desplaines; St. Philip’s, Palatine; and 
St. Mary Magdalen at Villa Park. 
Without exception these developments 
are well planned, well staffed, and are 
now thriving. Each of these new stations 
would provide an interesting subject for 
a special article as the future of each one 
is a challenge with bright prospects. Dio- 
cesan aid has been supplied to assist 
either in the initial purchase of a site or 
in the cost of a suitable building, or both. 
This has made it possible in each instance 
to provide a more desirable location or a 
building better calculated to serve more 
fully the local needs than could have 
been provided) by the local group alone, 
to the end that the respective communi- 
ties may take greater pride in their new 
Episcopal facilities and find them more 
useful from the very first day that they 
are placed in service. For example, an 
allocation of $5,000 has already been 
made for St. Philip’s mission-at Palatine 
where building plans may involve an ex- 
penditure of $50,000, although no site 
has yet been selected. 

At St. Martin’s, Desplaines, a lot was 
purchased for $5,000, of which the di- 
ocese furnished $2,000, not as a loan, but 
as an outright grant of funds, and this 
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is the present practice in our promotional 
activities. The chapel to be erected there 
will cost at least $15,000. 

St. Mary Magdalen at Villa Park is 
planning a new rectory and has a sub- 
stantial sum of money in hand for the 
purpose. New rectory properties have 
been acquired in the past seven years in 
several parishes, and parish house im- 
provements involving the expenditure of 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been made possible by personal con- 
tributions given for these specific objec- 
tives. ‘hey are too numerous to report 
in detail and it is to be noted that the 
cost of such improvements in this diocese 
is being defrayed entirely by cash in hand 
and not by pledges of future payment or 
borrowed funds. New and attractive 
sites have been purchased recently at St. 
Martin’s, Desplaines; St. John’s, Mt. 
Prospect; and, within the last few 
weeks, at St. Charles, Ill., where a new 
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station is in contemplation and where an 
excellent location has been acquired. 

The budget of the diocese includes a 
very sizable sum for new work and these 
regular funds as well as specially contrib- 
uted expansion funds are allocated only 
after careful investigation by a special 
committee of the department of Church 
extension, in collaboration with Bishop 
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‘Conkling, has demonstrated the feasibili- 
ty and necessity of undertaking each new 
project. 

If the foregoing report of the establish- 
ment of five new missions and two new 
parishes and of twelve missions raised to 
parish status, with the attendant expendi- 
tures of large sums of money in the past 
seven years, should create in the reader an 
impression of opulence and a picture of a 
diocesan treasury with walls bulging from 
the pressure of wealth within it, then it 
is definitely in order now to conclude the 
account with the assurance that such is 
not the case and that there is no idle 
money here. On the contrary, the needs 
are always far greater than the funds 
coming in can supply and extreme care 
is used in every allocation, and it is un- 
fortunately true that many needs, though 
pressing and meritorious, must of neces- 
sity be deferred and delayed until new 
accumulations are available. 

But “progress” in the diocese — yes, 
that’s the word for it! 


CHURCHES 
CONSECRATED 


Nearly All Debt Free 


T IS a thrilling moment for the rec- 
tor, wardens, vestrymen, and parish- 
ioners, when the bishop of the dio- 

cese knocks thrice upon the front door of 
the church with his pastoral staff, seek- 
ing admission that he may officiate at 
the Service of Consecration of the 
church, in which impressive service the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the church will 
be officially dedicated to him. However, 
such a felicitous moment is usually pre- 
ceded by years of financial blood, sweat, 
and tears—by pleading, by praying, and 
by consecrated giving and living. Today 
the diocese of Chicago is debt-free and 
only three parishes are still “in the red.” 
It is'to be hoped that the Church has 
learned not to contract for what it can- 
not pay for. Financial lessons should 
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have been learned from the halcyon, 
bull-market days of pre-1929, from the 
dismal days of the depression, and from 
the astronomical spending during the 
war, The churches in the diocese of Chi- 
cago, which have fought their way up 
from financial slavery to the wondrous 
moment when they hear the three-fold 
knock of the crozier on the front door, 
have learned these lessons, and the ves- 
tries are thoroughly convinced that any 
repetition is quite unnecessary. “The 
churches consecrated by the Bishop since 
he became the diocesan in 1941, are the 
Church of the Advent, St. Albans; St. 
Paul’s-by-the-Lake, Church of the Me- 
diator, Annunciation, St. Thomas’, St. 
Peter’s, St. Paul’s, all of Chicago; St. 
Christopher’s and Grace Church, Oak 
Park; St. Luke’s and St. Matthew’s, 
Evanston; St. Lawrence’s, Libertyville; 
St. Mary’s, Park Ridge; and St. An- 
drew’s, Gray’s Lake. 

The amount of mortgage indebtedness 
in 1941 on the above listed churches ran 
the gamut from $2,000 to $120,000. The 
three parishes in the diocese still encum- 
bered with debt expect to be “in the 
black” in the near future. Bishop, clergy, 
and vestrymen are now determined to 
follow the “pay-as-you-go” policy. This 
sound financial policy, coupled with and 
subject to the primacy of the spiritual, 
will bring forth an abundant harvest of 
good works in days to come. A fitting 
conclusion to this article is a quotation 
from the Bishop’s charge of last year: 
“We no longer have debts to plague us, 
but we still have our sins. We still are 
lacking in spiritual power. Our witness is 


infirm and faltering. The demands 
for a high standard of Christian living 
are more and more insistent and difficult. 
We need to emphasize over and over 
again that the true purpose of the Church 
and for us is nothing short of holiness. 
All the requirements of discipline are 
to this purpose. All privileges of worship 
are for this goal.” 


NEGRO WORK 


Much Has Been Done, 
Yet Much Remains 


By the Rev. B. B. FISHER 


HE diocese of Chicago has its big- 

gest missionary opportunity right 

in its own backyard. Chicago has 
a larger Negro population than the total 
number of people who live in many 
good-sized cities, and the work already 
done demonstrates that the Episcopal 
Church can win these people if it will 
make the effort. 

St. Edmund’s Parish is a good illus- 
tration. The history -of St. Edmund’s 
Church as a Negro parish dates back 
only to 1928, when the Rey. Samuel J. 
‘Martin, the present rector was appoint- 
ed deacon in charge by Bishop Ander- 
son. The growth of the parish from a 
handful of communicants: in 1928 to 
approximately 1249 communicants of 
today has been limited only by the size 
of its building. Two years ago the Greek 
Orthodox Church of St. Constantine at 
6105 S. Michigan Ave., was purchased to 
be the new home of St. Edmund’s. Delays 


CHorr PRACTICE: Boys of Randall House, Chicago, practice a few hymns. 
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St. THomas’, CuHicaco: One of the 
best-known Negro parishes. 


have prevented moving, but on abou 
June Ist of this year St. Edmund’s ney 
home will be this beautiful basilica-typi 
church, seating more than 900, with ar 
eight room school, two offices, three ree 
reational rooms, a chapel, and a fenced-i1 
schoolyard — one of the best equippe 
and largest plants in the diocese. 

The purchase was made possible by : 
grant of $50,000 from the Reconstruc 
tion and Advance Fund and anothe 
$52,000 provided by the Bishop ; $23,006 
realized from the sale of the old churel 
building and the extraordinary energy o 
the parish itself in raising $50,000. Thu 
they will enter into their new buildin; 
debt free. In the fall St. Edmund’s ex 
pects to open a parochial school, a nurs 
ery and kindergarten school, and to en 
large its community activities with ; 
counselling service and two youth centers 

Fr. Martin, who has been in charg 
of this work from the beginning, wa 
instituted as rector as late as eight year 
ago. As he has demonstrated, the op 
portunity for the Episcopal Church worl 
among Negroes is limited only by th 
ability of the rector and the enthusiasn 
of his lay workers. Bishop Conkling ha 
said that the history of St. Edmund’ 
demonstrates that there is within th 
parish the quality of leadership neces 
sary to carry on this greatest piece o 
work ever undertaken in Chicago by th 
Episcopal Church among the Negri 
race. 

St. Edmund’s is situated in the con 
gested south side of Chicago where ther 
live 70,000 persons to a square mile 
hemmed in by racial restrictive coven 
ants, realtors’ agreements, and the hos 
tility of their White neighbors. St. Ed 
mund’s has done much to demonstrat 
to the predominantly White parishes ir 
Chicago that their educational and cul 
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ural level is the equal or superior of 
hat which the former produced. By 
heir friendly and gentlemanly participa- 
ion in diocesan affairs, in common with 
he other Negro parishes, St. Edmund’s 
nas helped to acquaint other Episcopa- 
ians with the true worth of the Colored 
eople. 
St. Thomas’ Church is much older 
an St. Edmund’s. Its history goes back 
o the summer of 1878, when a small 
troup of communicants of the Church 
et at the home of Mrs. Millie Jones 
o consider the possibility of starting an 
piscopal mission. 
Congregations for the first few years 
ere small, many times consisting only 
of the choirmaster and organist, but the 
priest in charge, the Rev. James Thomp- 
son, refused to be discouraged. He raised 
‘sufficient money to’ purchase two lots be- 
tween 29th and 30th streets on Dear- 
‘born and the late Dr. Toman Wheeler 
gave the money for a building which was 
finished and consecrated in 1882. The 
present church was purchased from a 
Baptist congregation for $20,000 in 
1907. The Rev. Dr. William B. Suthern 
mame to: St: Thomas’ in 1933. St. 
Thomas’ Church was granted parish 
status in 1940. During the fifteen years 
of Dr. Suthern’s leadership improve- 
ments of over $20,000 have been made 
‘to the church fabric. All of these have 
‘been on the pay-as-you-go basis. The 
church is free of debt. There are now 
over 1,100 communicants. 


St. Simon the Cyrenian, Maywood, 
was begun in 1937, when a small group 
of families living in Maywood met with 
Archdeacon Deis to consider the estab- 
lishment of a mission. The congregation 
was admitted to the convention as an or- 
ganized mission in 1939 and a lot was 
purchased. A garage was converted into 
a small chapel in 1940. In 1946, the 
congregation moved into its new build- 
ing, a combination guild hall and chapel 
which will seat 100 persons. The sanc- 
tuary is closed off, leaving a stage for 
use in the auditorium. The building in- 
cludes kitchen, sacristy, washrooms. Fu- 
ture building plans call for a chapel to 
be erected in front of the present build- 
ing. From the original group of seven 
communicants the congregation has 
grown to 56. The Rey. Leonard C. An- 
derson is the present priest in charge. 

St. Andrew’s, Evanston, was organ- 
ized in 1919. Services were held in the 

Emerson Street YMCA. In 1930 the 
house and lot at 1930 Darrow Avenue 
was purchased which served as church, 
parish house, and rectory. Later a brick 
church was built and the mission has 
grown to 349 communicants. It has been 
entirely self-supporting for the past two 
years. The Rev. George A. Stams is the 
priest in charge. 

St. Andrew’s Mission, Chicago, is 
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the continuation of old St. Andrew’s 
Church after the character of the neigh- 
borhood in which it is situated entirely 
changed. The old church building was 
sold some years ago and its home is now 
in a former residence in the 2100 block 
on Washington Blvd., on the near west 
side. The congregation is composed of 
125 baptized persons and the interior 
of the building has been renovated. The 
Rey. David S. Spencer is the priest in 
charge. 


Next door to St. Andrew’s is Randall 
House, a group home for Negro de- 
pendent and semi-delinquent boys. It was 
begun in 1943, Here live 16 boys as- 
signed to them by the Illinois Children’s 
Home and Aid Society where they are 
cared for by the Rev. Leonard C. An- 
derson. This is the only home in the city 
of Chicago for dependent Colored boys, 
and of course it only touches the fringe 
of one of the greatest social needs in 
Chicago. For a while Randall House 
tried to carry on a Community Center 
Work as well as foster care home, but 
their facilities were inadequate. In a 
community of over 20,000 Negro peo- 
ple there is almost no organized form of 
organized non-commercial recreation. 
Several other Church groups have gone 
so far as to plan for similar work in the 
area, but so far the Episcopal Church is 
the only one that actually undertakes 
anything. But, how small a work it is in 
relation to the enormous need. 

The Church of the Holy-Cross, Mor- 
gan Park, became an organized mission 
in 1943. It was begun two years earlier 


as a Church club of 15 confirmed 
Churchmen who had moved south from 
St. Thomas’ Church. The congregation 
now numbers 66 communicants in spite 
of changing leadership, and it is antici- 
pated that the mission will grow be- 
cause of the increasing number of people 
moving into the far south. side section 
of the city. 


DEANERY SYSTEM 


Aids in Corporate Life 
of the Diocese 


HE diocese of Chicago has seven 

deaneries: Chicago-North; Chica- 

go-South; Chicago-West, corre- 
sponding to the metropolitan area; Lake 
Shore, including the towns and villages 
on the North side near the lake; Fox 
River Valley, including the Fox River 
towns and nearby cities; while the 
Northern and the Southern are rural 
deaneries. 

In a diocese which includes the second 
largest city in the country, and yet ex- 
tends on the west to the Mississippi and 
far enough south in the state to make 
up a total diocesan area of over 15,000 
square miles, there is bound to be a va- 
riety of Church life in the deaneries. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary has a vice- 
president and representatives of its vari- 
Ous activities in each deanery. Every 
spring, on days arranged with the 
Bishop and the deans, the women meet 
in the several deaneries. A typical wom- 
en’s day schedule would include a cor- 


Sr. EpMunp’s, Cuicaco: The new church building, purchased from St. Constan- 
tine’s Greek Orthodox Church, which the parish will occupy about June Ist. 
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HE diocese of Chicago needs a 
cathedral church. First, for wit- 
ness and work in a great met- 

ropolitan city. In downtown Chicago 
there are great banks and citadels of 
trade. The beautiful skyline of build- 
ings bears testimony to the power of 
man, but there is nothing to witness 
for God. 

Thousands throng the street but no 
House of Prayer bids them welcome 
through its ever open doors! ‘There 
is no place for the weary to seek rest 
and inner quiet, no place for the per- 
plexed to find counsel. “Thousands 
daily throng the great hotels of the 
lower city and see no church to bid 
them remember that life is more than 
gain and pleasure. A great cathedral 
church as a center of a continuous 
program of worship, instruction, coun- 
selling, and guidance: a center, too, 
for special preaching and for broad- 
casting; these are great possibilities 
for a far extending ministry for the 
Church in Chicago, already the third 
largest city of the world, and with 
many thousands of business people 
and transient visitors all together in 
the heart of the city every day. 

There is need, too, for the diocese 
itself to have a great mother church, 
a center of unity for the many par- 
ishes and missions. The parish as the 
unit cell of the Church has much to 
commend it. At its best the parochial 
system has been productive of many 
blessings. But there is always a peril 
with every blessing and ‘“parochial- 
ism” has a bad connotation not with- 
out cause.tA cathedral church may 
not cure us of all the evils of parochi- 
alism, but it could both prevent and 
cure in good measure. The diocese now 
sorely lacks a center, a heart.. Bishops 
cannot supply the need for they come 
and go as individuals, and just be- 
cause they are men and individuals 
cannot succeed in winning all. The 
cathedral draws all to itself — all be- 
long to it and it belongs to all. No 
matter from what parish or mission 
— it can be the center for great serv- 
ices and rallies. It becomes the meet- 
ing place for all activities of the dio- 
cese. The people of the little churches 
find here that they belong — and that 
they belong to something that is big 
—with strength and beauty. The 
cathedral becomes the beloved spot 
for the clergy, for here many will 
have the supreme experience of life 
—when they are made priests of God 
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Ceasing Not Day or Night’ 


By the Rt. Rev. Wallace E. Conkling, D.D. 


The Bishop of Chicago 


by ordination. No parish church can 
give the whole diocese a center of 
unity. A cathedral belongs to no spe- 
cial group. It belongs to all alike — 
and for many generations. 

There is need, too, for the bishop 
to have a cathedral. The writer may 
be pardoned for including this, for 
probably he himself may never have 
one —but he would plead for his 
successors in office. Do not tie your 
future bishops to a desk and a motor 
car 1f you would protect and increase 
them in the spiritual life. For a bish- 
op to have no spiritual home of his 
own —no altar, no place where he 
may participate in holy worship with- 
out asking for the privilege, no place 
where he can direct and develop the 
worship and services as seem to him 
most spiritually profitable. It is 
wrong, very wrong to deprive a priest 
of his altar and spiritual privileges 
and expect him to be in the truest 
sense a good bishop. A diocese that 
does not strive to correct this will 
ultimately find it spiritually very 
costly. ; 

How can a cathedral be achieved 
for Chicago? To be sure, it will prove 
costly to get a good site in a city so 
far progressed in its development. But 
it would not be impossible. A bene- 
factor who would first provide the 
site would be a very great blessing, for 
the present diocesan offices, and other 
nearby holdings could be. sold and 
help greatly to make provision for 
these needs at the new location. Then 
other gifts would come making pos- 
sible the great church itself, a choir 
school, and clergy quarters. For some, 
such gifts would be possible only by 
legacies. 

Almost every day one reads of 
great fortunes with substantial gifts 
and bequests for scientific research, 
education, hospitals, and other worthy 
projects. But what does Chicago need 
more than a great witness for God; 
a great power house making available 
to many the rich gifts of the Spirit! 
A valiant missionary leader from the 
Pacific Islands visiting us in war days 
said, “Bishop, your city shrieks of the 
power of man.” We want a cathedral 
church that will ever cry out, both in 
warning and in comfort, of the power 
of God—ceasing not day or night for 
generations to come, to bestow His 
Benediction. 

May every reader pray that. such 
may speedily come to pass. 
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porate communion at which the Unit 
ed Thank Offering is presented. Usual 
ly a special speaker is secured for 
this service. This is followed by t 
Woman’s Auxiliary meeting, at whi 
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Bishop Conkling addresses the women, 
This affords the Bishop an occasion to 
present a picture of the whole work of 
the diocese, especially opportunities fo: 
Church expansion. These meetings are, 
as are all of the deanery meetings, held 
in various churches and are well attend- 
ed. 

There is also, in Lent, a Quiet Day 
for women in each deanery. 

Deanery meetings for men with Bish- 
op Conkling are held in the fall in the 
evenings. In addition to a general report, 
the Bishop usually suggests some spe- 
cial work that may be undertaken by 
the men of the diocese for the coming 
year. ; 

There are other meetings for men 
in some deaneries, and also general meet- 
ings for both men and women at which 
some speaker, generally a visitor from 
outside the diocese, comes to address the 
group. An example of this was found 
when the Very Rey. Stephen T’sang, 
Bishop-elect of Hankow, visited the Fox 
River Valley Deanery this spring. 

The youth program of the diocese is 
also organized in deanery units. Each 
church may have two delegates to the 
Deanery Youth Council, and, guided by 
clergy counsellors, young people meet for 
schools of religion, conferences, retreats 
and social activities. (Last year, for 
example, the youth of Chicago-South 
Deanery had a June school on the “Eu- 
charist and Life” and in April, a school 
on “Courtship and Marriage.’’) . 

Probably the most notable success in 
deanery life has been the growth of the 
normal schools for teachers, officers, and 
clergy. The attendance registered in a 
single deanery school is much greater 
than that of the former diocesan normal 
school. 

As a result of these activities, the 
clergy and the laity have become in- 
creasingly aware of new work needs in 
their own deaneries and have been able, 
in some instances to help in starting new 
missions. ; 

Apart from giving leadership to dean- 
ery programs, the deans attend parochial 
anniversaries and institution of rectors, 
and are available for help in the missions 
and new work enterprises. 

Present deans are: Chicago-North, 
the Rev. Dr. Dudley S. Stark; Lake 
Shore, the Rev. James T. Golder; Chi- 
cago-South, the Rev. Dr. Edward S. 
White; Chicago-West, the Rev. R. Ever- 
ett Carr; Fox River Valley, the Rev. 
Gowan C. Williams; Northern, the 
Rey. B. Norman Burke; and Southern, 
the Rev. James G. Parker. | 
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CHICAGO 
OMEN’S WORK 


e Woman’s Auxiliary 


By DorotHy CHAMBERLIN 


OMAN’S AUXILIARY,” 
what does it mean? A W. A, 
members’ husband gave this ex- 
lanation, in the diocese of Chicago’s 
agazine, Advance: “Looking up the 
ronunciation of auxiliary in my dic- 
ionary, | came upon this illustration of 
he use of the word: ‘auxiliary vessel, 
acht, etc., one equipped with sails and 
ith an engine and propeller for use 
hen there is no wind or when the wind 
s adverse. What a wonderful parallel 
with the Woman’s Auxiliary! We men 
ire the sails, very useful when the wind 
s in the right direction; not much good 
otherwise. Fortunately the Church also 
as an engine and propeller for use when 
here is no wind or when the wind is 
dverse.” One of the clergy describes 
he Woman’s Auxiliary as “the War 
epartment.” 
| The diocesan organization of the 
uxiliary is a means of drawing to- 
ether all women in the Chicago area, 
or, at least, representatives from all 
groups in the diocese, in order to plan 
together their support of the whole pro- 
gram of the Church. The diocesan board 
must face five ways at once, and its 
vision must include the needs of the 
whole world, beginning with parish 
needs, looking farther to community and 
diocesan needs, and on beyond this to the 
mission of the Church both at home and 
overseas. In all of these five directions, 
the Woman’s Auxiliary gives support. 
In the diocese of Chicago, there are 
listed 121 parishes and missions. But 
there are 174 active branches of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. How can this be? 
Usually it means both a “day-time” and 
an “evening” branch in the same parish, 
meeting separately as the names imply. 
_And what do all these women do? 
Of course they work for their own par- 
ishes. But the diocesan Woman’s Aux- 
iliary is always urging wider horizons: 
yes, work for your parish, support it in 
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Women’s Work: (top) Bishop Conk- 
ling witnesses the induction of Mrs. 
C. A. Grier as president of the di- 
ocesan Woman's Auxiliary; (second) 
the auxiliary at St. Chrysostom’s at 
work on garments for Church W orld 
Service; (third) Fr. Chandler Ster- 
ling inspects some of the sewing at the 
Church of Our Saviour, Elmhurst; 
(bottom) the diocesan altar guild, 
which makes and repairs linens and 
vestments for the parishes and mis- 
sions of the diocese. Mrs. Lehmann, 
the president, is third from the right. 
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Repaired aE 


C. M. H. is a case work 
agency interested in the 
enthusiasms, activities and 
problems of young people. 


It offers: 
Food, clothing, medical atten- 
tion 
Foster home care 
Vocational tests 
Educational counseling 
Supervision and guidance 
Training and placement 


Psychiatric service 
CHURCH MISSION OF 


HELP 


65 East Huron Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


ST. MARY’S HOME 


FOR CHILDREN 
65 E. Huron Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Tel. Superior 6410 


Church families needed to 
give foster care to Epis- 
copalian boys and girls. 
Board is paid and cioth- 
ing and medical care sup- 
plied by the agency. 


ST. MARY’S CAMP 


Racine, Wisconsin 
July and August 
for girls 6 - 12 years 
Apply to: 
THE SISTERS OF ST. MARY 


5741 N. Kenmore Ave. 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Tel. Ardmore 4030 
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every way, but put on a little more 
power, and help your neighbor, too. 

The Christian social relations chair- 
man says, ‘““Look: in our community and 
diocese are eight “Church Social Agen- 
cies,’ a home for girls and two homes for 
boys, and another for the aged, and 
neighborhood social centers, and youth 
advisory service, and the city mission 
staff, who spend their days visiting the 
sick and destitute in hospitals and in state 
institutions. All these need your help. 
And it is our Church work. We must 
support it.” 

So the women from our parishes serve 
on the boards and “auxiliaries” of these 
agencies, and take reports, and work to 
be done, back to their own groups. In 
December all the diocese brings gifts— 
little gifts, but many hundreds of them— 
to the diocesan W.. A. Christmas tree, 
for the deaconesses to take and to distrib- 
ute in their Christmas visits to the in- 
stitutions. 

“Furthermore,’ says the Christian 
social relations chairman, “there are civic 
problems that women may well study, 
and work on; legislation to be supported 
by letters to our Congressmen; World 
Relief food packages and clothing to be 
gathered and sent. And most important 
of all, is the building of Christian atti- 
tudes, in ourselves, in our homes, in our 
parish groups.’ ; 

Then the supply chairman comes 
along, and says, ‘Besides working for 
our diocesan agencies, we must help the 
Church’s missions, in the missionary dis- 
tricts in this country, and overseas. ‘Chey 
greatly need our help. Last year you sent 
$2,700 worth of goods, part to the Phil- 
ippines, part to an Indian mission in 
South Dakota. This year it’s our turn 
to help in Puerto Rico, and in the moun- 
tain missions of North Carolina and 
Tennessee.” 

“But, just a minute,” chorus the de- 
votional and educational chairmen. 
“Let’s put first things first,” says the 
devotional leader. “In order to give our 
best service, we must start with worship, 
emphasize prayer and Bible study, plan 
parish quiet days, as well as our diocesan 
quiet day. We must nurture our spiritual 
lives, to develop Christian attitudes, and 
as a prerequisite to consecrated service.” 

And the educational chairman adds, 
“Let us be informed Churchwomen. Let 
us all visit, and get our parish groups to 


visit, our diocesan agencies. Let us read’ 


and study the same subjects as Church 
women all over the country are study- 
ing: the Christian Faith, the Christian 
world, the world mission of the Chris- 
tian Church.” And then, training courses 
for leaders were arranged, and educa- 
tional programs in parish groups fol- 
lowed afterwards. 

“Of course,’ says the-~chairman of 
monthly meetings, “the women who 
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come to our diocesan monthly meetir 
get quite a bit of education from 
speakers: we were most fortunate 
hear our Presiding Bishop at our 
meeting of the year, news of the Chure 
from the C.O.! Then we heard one o 
our college chaplains, and the chapll 
to one of our large county institution: 
and our special chaplain for the 20,00 
Japanese-Americans in the Chicag 
area; and the head of Church Worl 
Service in this district, and news frot 
China from the dean of the Hankoy 
Cathedral.” 

The treasurer reported money gif 
for the last year, for work outside of ou 
own parishes: $18,020. About half ¢ 
this was for diocesan and communit 
projects, and the other half for nations 
and overseas service. Scholarship hel 
was given to two young women studyin 
to prepare for Church service. Anothe 
gift was $500 to help dig a well for 
country church, a center of rural worl 
“Chicago” may not sound rural, br 
there are over 300 Church families 1 
this diocese, out of reach of Chure 
services, with whom the Woman’s Au 
iliary keeps some contact, by correspon¢ 
ence. 

“There’s one more report,” says af 
other board member, ‘‘and this is reall 
the heart of the Woman’s Auxiliary: 
starts with thankfulness for some bles 
ing received, and with a prayer, an 
because this person knows the need, an 
cares that our Church shall reach out 1 
service to our neighbors both near an 
far, a gift is made: just a little gi 
placed in a mitebox. But these mites ¢ 
the women of the diocese of Chicaga, 1 
1947, amounted to a United Than 
Offering of $12,976. These ‘extra’ gif 
amounted to two-thirds of the amout 
of the regularly reported gifts which tl 
treasurer listed. How can any Chure 
woman refrain from taking part in th 


great United Thank Offering of tl 


Benton House: Children present a 
puppet show as one of the activities 
of the Social Settlement on Chicago's 
South Side. 
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omen of the Church, which started in 
89, as $2,188, and in the 1946 Trien- 
al reached $1,635,126 — gifts from 
men from all over the world.” 

‘Thus the diocesan officers plan the 
sar’s program with the seven “dean- 
y, or district officers, and then move 
1 out to the many parishes and missions, 
that all Churchwomen may, besides 
eir local parish work, have a share in 
e whole program of the Church, and 
us be united in Christian fellowship 
ad service, for community and diocese, 
r the national and world Church. 


Miocesan Altar Guild 


By MartHa LEHMANN 


HE Chicago diocesan Altar Guild 
was founded by the late George 
Craig Stewart, Bishop of Chicago, 
mn December 31, 1931. 

He felt that there was a need for 
ch an organization to strengthen par- 
h chapters and to provide vestments 
d altar furnishings to diocesan institu- 
ions and missions. It also could serve 
educate women in Church worship 
hrough exhibits, lectures, and instruc- 
jon classes in needlework. 

The late Mrs. Herman L. Kretchmer 
vas the first president, and she served 
levotedly for ten years. 

Linen vestments and altar linens were 
lanned and cut, and were made by in- 
lividuals for their own church or by 
he diocesan group to be distributed to 
nissions and diocesan institutions. Help 
vas given in organizing local altar 
ruilds. ; 

There were appeals made to parishes 
0 give their old vestments, linens, and 
tar appointments. These were recon- 
litioned and distributed where needed. 
Che guild still invites this codperation. 

There were about twenty parish chap- 
ers interested in this group in 1931, and 
t has grown to a membership of over 
eventy chapters. 

Three times during the year there are 
neetings, one at the diocesan convention, 
vhere more women are able to attend 
nd meet in fellowship. At this time 
here is an exhibit of vestments. 

When Bishop Conkling came to Chi- 
ago, he found a very active group. He 
uggested that there was a need for in- 
xpensive colored Eucharistic sets. This 
vas a challenge which was accepted. The 
enture began. “The vestments were 
hown and approved. Orders began to 
ome in, and today the guild is busy each 
veek in a very attractive room at the 
liocesan headquarters. 

With a vision of the needs of the 
church elsewhere, each year the guild 
rives vestments and linens either to a 
oreign mjgsion or some mission outside 
he diocese. Thus the work of the dioc- 
san Altar Guild continues to expand. 
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“My mama works and I play at Chase House.” 


Nursery School , 
Kindergarten 
After-School Care 
Daily Vacation Bible School 


For Children of Working Moth- 
ers and Broken Homes 


YOUR CONTRIBUTION IS 
NEEDED 


CHASE HOUSE 
211 S. Ashland Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


vax Bibl 
andbook 


17th Edition 764 Pages 150 Photos and Maps Size 444x6%x1}¢ in. 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY, with Notes on every book in the 
Bible, and an abundance of Side-Lights from Contemporaneous Ancient History; 
also ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES, some of them really amazing, which 
confirm or supplement the Bible; HOW WE GOT THE BIBLE, formation of the 
Canon, Apocryphal Books, Ancient Manuscripts, Trans- 
lations, etc.; and AN EPITOME OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Early Church Fathers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, 


% FORTH: “Amazing 
is the only word 


Luther, the Reformation. which can be used to 

4 describe this book, 

Book of a Lifetime - . . It ought to be 

- a z on bookshelves every- 
There is nothing published, of its size, or price, that has where.” 

anything like as much practical Bible information. Espe- i CHRISTIAN HER- 

cially valuable for Sunday School Teachers and Bible ALD: Dr. Daniel A. 

Students. Poling: “Most effec- 

Cloth Binding only $2 — Order from your bookstore or Eo on ee ee 


ever known.” 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinois 


CHOIR VESTMENTS Your churek, too, 
Clerical Suits deserves the finest 


SG ae earillon available 


Rabats ... Rabat Vests ... Collars 
Black Clerical Shirts 


CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 

Cc. M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 

562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


Send for information. 
Dept. 125, 3015 Casitas Ave. 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


When Writing Advertisers Please Mention THE LIVING CHURCH 
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SOCIAL RELATIONS 


Department of Christian 
Social Relations 


HE department of Christian So- 
: cial Relations is made up of mem- 
bers of the diocesan council ap- 
pointed by the Bishop, and. auxiliary 
members nominated by the department 
and elected by the council, and repre- 
sentatives of the diocesan social agencies. 
During the past vear the department 
prepared and published a 12-page illus- 
trated agency brochure with a page al- 
lotted to each of the eight social agen- 
cies and to City Missions. Twenty 
thousand copies were printed and were 
found useful by the parishes in the Every 
Member Canvass. The department took 
an active part in the agitation concerning 
the state mental hospitals, and was rep- 
resented at the legislative hearing in 
Springfield. On several other occasions 
letters have been sent to the President, 
to senators and representatives, and to 
the governor relating to subjects of spe- 
cial concern at the time. 

Round table discussions have been 
held on military training, the report of 
the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights, and on racial problems in con- 
nection with our social agencies within 
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the city. It has promoted the meeting of 
the Episcopal social workers in ‘Chicago 
with the object of promoting fellowship 
and stimulating their spiritual life with 
special reference to vocations. The de- 
partment was vitally concerned with in- 
creasing the financial support of the 
agencies by the diocese directly and by 
the communicants of the Church. 

A complete and thorough survey of 
all the agencies will be made by the 
National Council’s Department of Chris- 
tian Social Relations this fall. A com- 
mittee of the department is working 
toward a plan of group insurance for 
hospitalization for the lay and clerical 
employees of the diocese, City Missions 
clergy and deaconesses, and mission 
clergy with the hope that eventually the 


system can be extended to cover all par- 


ish clergy. 

The department regularly codperates 
with Church World Service, Chicago 
Committee, Church Federation of Great- 
er Chicago, and the Chicago Council 
Against Racial and Religious Discrimi- 
nation, and represents the Episcopal 
Church on committees of the Chicago 
Council of Social Agencies, Community 
Fund of Chicago, and the City of Chi- 
cago’s Commission on Human Relations. 
The executive secretary, the Rev. Ben- 
son Fisher also serves on the departments 


of publicity and of Christian educati 

The Episcopal Coéperative of Chicage 
Inc., was organized as a non-profit 01 
ganization to act as the purchasing ani 
renting agent for the parishes for al 
types of visual aids equipment and suf 
plies and has built up a library of 13} 
reels of sound motion picture film, oye 
a hundred filmstrips and slide sets, an 
owns projectors and other audio-visuz 
equipment which the parishes may rer 
at nominal charges. 


Lawrence Hall Carries On 


IGHTY-sIx boys are on the play 
ground. The two baseball di 


monds are filled with boys. O 
one diamond “league ball” is being play 
ed; on the other, “soft ball.” Groups « 
smaller boys are playing on the slide an 
on the two remaining swings (the othe 
have worn out and there are no funds t 
replace them). A few stand looking di 
consolately at the broken teeter-totter 
Near the building are several rings ¢ 
marble players. One of these boys hz 
just won the first class in the Chicag 
parks tournament for the north sectio 
of Chicago. The others are trying t 
show that they can beat the champ. 

On the third floor of the large builk 
ing a sick boy’s bed has been rolled t 


When Quality Counts 


--4necify BUDA 


Diesel Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Natural Gas Engines 
Butane Engines 
Generator Sets 


Industrial Shop Trucks 


Industrial Tractors 


Power Track Drills 


Industrial Fork Trucks Bonding Drills 


Lifting Jacks 
Earth Drills 
Crossing Gates 
Bumping Posts 


Track Liners 
Car Replacers 
Rail Benders 


Diesel Nozzle Testers 


THE BUDA COMPANY 


HARVEY 


ILLINOIS 
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i¢@ window that he might watch his 
others. He wishes he could be down 
ere with those that are swarming over 
e jungle gym. 
This is Lawrence Hall, the Episcopal 
ome for Boys in Chicago, located at 
33 N. Francisco Ave., on a five-acre 
act of land in the heart of the north 
de residential neighborhood. It is a 
me for boys from broken homes. From 
x years old to eighteen, they have lost 
eir own homes because of the death of 
e or both parents, -illness at home, 
ivorce or incompetence of parents. 
Lawrence Hall will enter its 75th 
ear as a boys’ home next fall, and its 
5th year in its present location. It be- 
an with the old Chicago Newsboy and 
tootblack Association Home which was 


g was built. It is a large building 
f four stories with large dormitories, 
gymnasium, rumpus room (well 
quipped with games and a juke box), a 
obby shop, a library, an infirmary with 
_ registered nurse in residence, and a 
apel. 

Lawrence Hall support comes from 
e diocese of Chicago, various parishes, 
e Community Fund, a diminishing en- 
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LAWRENCE Hatu: Andy Pafko of the Chicago Cubs: pays a visit to the boys’ home. 
Fr. Spinner is at the left. 


dowment, board payments from the fam- 
ilies of the boys, and private contribu- 
tions. In these days of soaring costs, the 
expenses far outrun the income, but the 


home cannot cut down on food, staff, or 
medical care. 

Every summer the boys are taken to 
Camp Hardy, near Muskegon, Mich., 


New York 


FOR A FINE SELECTION OF 


Crosses and Religious Cards 


VISIT OUR CHICAGO STORE 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 


To the Clergy and Laity 
of the Diocese of Chicago 


For your convenience, we are pleased to announce that the facilities 
of our Church Book Store in Chicago, located at 29 East Madison Street 
have been enlarged. You are cordially invited to visit our new quarters 
on the thirteenth floor, room 1303. Our telephone number remains 
the same, DEArborn 3331. 


' General Religious Books—Children’s Books—Gifts—Bibles—Prayer 
Books—Hymnals—Brass and Silver Altar Appointments— 
Church and Church School Supplies—Personal 


Chicago 
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‘Only one life twill soon] 
he past; only what's done} 
for Christ will last.” 


Your investment in Salvation 
Army's “Bonds of Double Blessings” 
will bring you lasting returns. 

First of all you get a life income up 
to 7% of your investment, depending 
on your age. 

Best of all your money will be used in 
the work of training young men and 

women for Christ...through whom 
your investment continues to work 
for the extension of God's Kingdom. 
Be doubly blessed through a 


SALVATION ARMY 


SALVATION ARMY, Extensions Secretary 
719 N. State St., Dept. LC, Chicago 10, Ill. 


Please send me FREE copy of informative booklet.on 


i “How to Invest.” 
: Name. 
i 
gig Hl Address. 
COUPON 1 city State 
TODAY Hy For Survivorship Agreement 
1 Birth Date. Survivor's Birth Date. 
5 


THE WELLESLEY CONFERENCE 


Forty-First Season June 20-26, 1948 


You are invited to attend one of the oldest Church Conferences 
in the nation. 


Department of Christian Education for teachers and directors of 
religious education. ‘ 


School of Church Music. Courses in Church Music and Special 
Lecturers. 


General Courses in Personal Religion, Christian Social Relations, 
Liturgics, Women’s Work. 


Faculty composed of leading churchmen led by Canon Theodore 
O. Wedel. 


One week spent in the cultural environment of Wellesley College. 


For further information and programs write: 


Miss Ruth Cheyne, Corresponding Secretary 
233 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Clothes 


Were sold in 1947 by members of Sunday 

Schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, 

etc. They enable you to earn money for your 

treasury, and make friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official 


Established 1915 


Ecclesiastical Embroidery 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Cohoes, N. Y. 


oT, HILDA: GUILD Sine, 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 


Conferences with references to the 
adornment of Churches. 

Old Embroidery Transferred 

Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 
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where a program is provided for the 
months of school vacation. Under 
direction of a camp director and a qu 
ified staff, the boys engage in swimmin, 
athletics, hiking. With three-hundreg 
acres of wooded land there is ampl 
room for the program. The camp pro 
gram is supported in a large part by vol 
untary contributions from our friends, 

It is the aim of Lawrence Hall 
build character and stamina in the boy 
under their care. While the boys are no 
all Episcopalians, they are given the sery 
ices and religious instructions that th 
Church provides. 


CuHurcH Mission or Hetp: Mrs. 
Ruth Higgins is shown counseling one 
of the girls who come for spiritual, 
moral, and mental guidance. 


CMH Helps Young People 
Solve Their Many Problems 


HE Chicago branch of Churel 

Mission of Help is one of severa 

branches of a case work agence 
affliated with the national organizatior 
of Episcopal Service for Youth. 

This Chicago branch—now twenty 
five years old—has its headquarters ot 
the top floor of diocesan house, with Mrs 
Joseph F. Higgins as the executive sec 
retary, and two case workers: Mrs 
Florence Crane, who has been with thi 
agency for seventeen years, and Mis 
Marilyn Jones, who joined the staff las 
year. 

The service which Church Mission o 
Help offers is a specialized service. It i 
a service in which the individual is treat 
ed as a person of infinite value in th 
sight of God. Such a service means mor 
than furnishing a young person with 
food, clothing, and shelter; it means help 
ing young people to achieve as nearly ai 
possible a complete adjustment in thei! 
emotional, mental, and spiritual life. 

Often CMH is asked to help a paren! 
and child to a better understanding 0! 
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*h other. If the problem is a com- 
cated psychiatric one, the assistance of 
rofessional psychiatrist on the staff is 
‘led upon for aid. It may be a spiritual 
blem soliciting the kindly instruction 
d enlightenment from the CMH chap- 


The Church Mission of Help is sup- 
xted by the Community Fund of Chi- 
z0, by contributions from interested 
ends and by one-third of the proceeds 
opm the This-n-That Thrift Shop. 
The This-n-That Thrift Shop is a 
int project of the Chicago diocese by 
hich three child care agencies are bene- 


fed.) 


Canon Grsson: The beloved chap- 
lain of the Cathedral Shelter blesses 
two of his people. 


tanon Gibson Helps 
he Rich and Poor 


By the Rev. JoHN Evans, D.D. 


HE following item appeared in 
the November 18, 1932, issue of 


the Chicago Tribune. There is 
othing nostalgic about 1932! 

“Old fashioned wood-burning stoves 
re wanted for Chicago’s needy. ‘This 
all was issued yesterday by the Rev. 
Sanon David E. Gibson, pastor of the 
‘piscopal Cathedral Shelter, 117 N. 
-eoria Street, where 200,000 persons 
re aided each year. Many families are 
vithout coal. but they can secure wood, 
Sanon Gibson explained. There doubt- 
ess are many homes where wood stoves 
ave been discarded which we could use 
ight now,” he said. 

David got stoves, and persons who 
therwise would have faced that depres- 
ion winter in misery were not only 
varmed, but in John Wesley’s words, 
vere “strangely warmed.” This obscure 
ittle item is a sort of vignette of 54 
rears which this amazing personality has 
riven to Chicago in the name of Christ. 

Although this reporter’s favorite au- 
hor wrote many of the more externally 
mpressive stories about Canon Gibson 
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Only the CELESTA-CHIME 
Gives You 
Quintamonic Tuning! 


Quintamonic Tuning is an ex- 
clusive, patented 5-point har- 
monic tuning process whereby 
the four principal harmonics 
of a tone bar are brought into 
tune with the fundamental 
tone or “key note.’’ Quinta- 
monic Tuning makes the Ce- 
lesta-Chime the only electronic 
tower chime on which chords 
can be played without sound- 
ing “out of tunel’ 


“WORLD‘S LARGEST 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Recject Your Message 


throughout the community, 


throughout the week... 


with the matchless music of the Deagan 


CELESTACHIME 


What greater additional service can your church render 
than to provide a means whereby the residents of your 
community may receive spiritual comfort and inspira- 
tion seven days a week instead of one or two... in their 
homes and at work as well as in their pews? 

Your church can provide that opportunity quickly and 
incomparably by installing a Deagan Celesta-Chime, 
the electronic tower chime made by the manufacturers 
of the world-famous Deagan Carillon. 

Through the matchless melody of the Celesta-Chime, 
you afford both your congregation and community the 
newest expression of Christianity’s oldest and most be- 
loved music . . . music that never fails to touch the heart 
and inspire profound reverence . . . music that serves as 
a soothing balm to spirits torn by the conflicts and dis- 
appointments of everyday life. 

Expand and enrich the service rendered by your church 
by installing a Deagan Celesta-Chime. Write to Dept. 
LC-548 today for full details and descriptive booklet. 


J.c. DEAGAN, Inc. 
1770 WEST BERTEAU AVE., CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
BELLS, 


CHIMES, AND CARILLONS 


NICHOLAS WAGNER 
STAINED GLASS STUDIOS 


298 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Inquiries Respectfully Invited 


SOUND CHURCH TEACHING— 
through publication and distribution 
of literature in the interest of the 
Episcopal Church according to the 
Catholic conception thereof — is the 
purpose of the Church Literature 


Foundation. 


Trustees: Rt. Rev. B. F. P. Ivins, Pres., Rt. 
Rev. W. E. Conkling, Rt. Rev. W. T. Manning, 
Rev. F. S. Fleming, Rey. J. S. Higgins, L. H. 
Morehouse, J. M. Bruce, and C. P. Morehouse. 


Gifts and Bequests urgently needed. 
Write today for details. 


CHURCH LITERATURE 


| You need THE LIVING CHURCH! | 


FOUNDATION, INC. 


744, N. Fourth Street Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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CANON IDDINGS BELL says: 


“One of the half-dozen most significant books 
on religion published in the twentieth century.” 


Behold the 
Spirit 


By ALAN W. WATTS 


Episcopal Chaplain, Northwestern University 


wees to the understanding of Christian doctrine 
and practice, with emphasis on the meaning of 
Christian doctrine—not as an idea to be conceived, 
but as a reality to be experienced by the believer and 
worshipper. “This book rescues mysticism from be- 
ing the unusual and ecstatic experience of the few, 
and presents it as the necessary basic experience of 
all."—Rz. Rev. Wallace E. Conkling, D.D., the Bishop 
of Chicago. 


$3.25 


At your bookstore 


PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., 40 Washington Square, N.Y. 12 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 


administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; A Prayer Book 
for Soldiers and Sailors; Book of Offices for Certain Occasions; 
Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost insurance and annuity contracts available to the clergy, 
lay officials and active lay workers of the Church, and their imme- 
diate families. 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property owned by or 
closely affiliated with the Church, and on the residences and per- 
sonal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York, 5 
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during the past two decades, yet m 
other and more famous secular writ 
essayed the job of trying to interp 
Chicago’s best known priest. Such na 
as James O’Donnell Bennett, Phil 
Kinsley, Kathleen McLaughlin, Virgin 
Gardner, and other notable names | 
Chicago newspaper history, appear 
Gibson story by-lines. 

But the reading of Gibson stories, eve 
by the late Mr. Bennett who was po 
sibly Chicago’s ablest reporter, disclos 
failure. His great gifts of interpretatic 
seemed to flatten out when reduced | 
the black and white of a newspaper ce 
umn when David Gibson was the Be 
nett subject. Certain personalities emer, 
now and then which are only self-inte 
pretative. 

David Gibson’s divine Lord and Mz 
ter was like that! 

Hence, it is necessary to fall back « 
the wood-burning stove appeals as o} 
of the available self-revealing incident 
Who but David Gibson would have hi 
the resourcefulness to think of that kir 
of stove to meet a tragic emergency? / 
the old-Cathedral Shelter warehouse « 
Peoria \street, most astonishing thin 
could have been found—right down 
spare glass eyes. Crutches, wooden leg 
glasses, were among’ the items. Abo 
the only thing this reporter did not d 
cover was false teeth. But if you need 
them, David Gibson, through his dent 
assistants, would provide them wheth 
or not you could pay. 

Under social work canons, David Gi 
son is very unscientific. He never serv 
a case, only persons, who are never 1 
duced to a number in a business machi 
or card file. He preserves the self-respe 
of those he aids. He believes in nam 
as much as he believes in Holy Baptis! 
when names are sanctified to person 
use forever. His help is direct wheth 
to the sociologically dead person fro 
West Madison Street who needs a pa 
of shoes, or to the man of great weal 
who came to him in a desperate mor 
plight which might well cast him fro 
an office window into LaSalle Stree 
Each is a person, a child of God. T 
shoes are found, and the rich man go 
home and sins no more. 

In addition to being unscientific, Day 
Gibson is no theologian. For him God 
too real for speculative consideratior 
Personal devotions are as direct as a 
to the needy. That first time 20 yea 
ago with David Gibson before the o 
shining altar at Peoria Street is unfo 
gettable. As we knelt there, Davie 
face aglow, came the prayer: 

“Dear Father in heaven, look dow 
at this hallowed spot which you ha’ 
consecrated to the poor and needy, ar 
be with us as we ask your divine bles 
ing on this servant of yours, John, prie 
and doctor, who is about to take up ¢ 
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sual ministry by writing religious 
for a great newspaper. Keep his 
s clear to see the work of your hands 
jall things and make his faith strong 
his love great for all men in your 
Sree 
n the Aaronic blessing that followed, 
‘ hands of the man on the forehead 
re as of a bishop’s in ordination. 
n the Eve of Christmas a few years 
r, Chicago’s newspapers became in- 
ested in the turkey dinners he was to 
e the next day to hundreds of needy 
sons. Baskets were being prepared. 
e old Cathedral Shelter buzzed with 
ivity when suddenly he said: “Come 
th me to the altar. I want you to help 
2 thank God because just 40 years ago 
orrow, on Christmas Day I first 
ssed the threshold of this cathedral, 
id I have been here serving God and 
Subled humanity ever since.” 
As a youth from the hills of Pennsyl- 
nia, David Gibson arrived in Chicago 
the eve of the 1893 World’s Fair. 
e soon had employment. Later he 
ined the partnership of Gibson, Sykes, 
id Fowler, photographers. But all 
irough his layman’s years he served the 
ery Rey. Walter Taylor Sumner, dean 
‘the Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, 
; a job finder for persons out of work. 
[fe became the chief usher of the ca- 


PLayTiMe AT St. Mary’s Home. 


thedral, although he called his duty that 
of “doorman to the house of God.” 

But the unemployment job, thought of 
mostly as a hobby, took most of his time, 
and then, when his business got in the 
way of his vocation he quit his business. 
When the 1914 depression struck, the 
most notable civic leaders, including the 
late Julius Rosenwald, appointed David 
Gibson the general chairman of the city’s 
“Bundle day,” probably the largest char- 
ity appeal ever held in the city up to 
that time. 

In‘1918 the Cathedral Shelter was es- 
tablished on Randolph Street, and the 
year following, Bishop Charles Palmers- 
ton Anderson ordained the Canon to the 


diaconate and priesthood. In 1921 the 
old cathedral on Washington and Peoria 
Streets, was razed by fire, with only 
Sumner Chapel, the gymnasium, and the 
chapter house remaining. The Cathedral 
Shelter was moved into the badly dam- 
aged buildings. They soon shone. They 
teemed with activity. 

The old Cathedral Shelter now is no 
more. It is merged with the Church of 
the Epiphany, where the Canon’s work 
carries on unabated with the aid of his 
son-in-law, the Rey. Joseph F. Higgins, 
associate director. 


St. Mary’s Home Serves 


Children from Broken Homes 


T. Mary’s Home for Children, 
S founded in 1894 by the Sisters of 

St. Mary to give institutional care 
to needy girls, now has its office at 
65 E. Huron St., and offers foster home 
rather than institutional care: 

St. Mary’s now serves both boys and 
girls, and has flexible admission policies 
so far as age, race, and presenting prob- 
lems are concerned. It has a staff of two 
professionally trained caseworkers, with 
part time case supervision from the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Church Mission 


of Help. The services of a consulting 
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“Man does not live by bread 
alone . . .” But the symbol of 
Our Lord’s sacrifice is bread. It 
is this stuff of life which we of- 
fer up as our sacrifice with the 
implied commitment that we 
will make it continually more 
worthy. 


Whence cometh it? The seed 
of wheat was planted, harrowed, 
harvested, transported, milled 
and baked by men, working in 
cooperation with a creative God. 
Our offering represents the to- 
tality of their lives and, in offer- 
ing it, we are irrevocably bound 
to them. 


Was it planted by a share- 
cropper? Even as he sowed our 
wheat, were his children suffer- 
ing from malnutrition? Was the 
harvester driving a tractor made 
by a company which refused 
decent wages and human con- 
ditions to its workers? Did one 
of the men in the bake-shop 
call his fellow-worker a vile 
name because he had a dark 
skin pigment? Or, was the sup- 
ply of bread cut down because 
materials of war were needed 
instead? With all of these men 
—children of God possessed of 
sin—we are bound. Their life 
is our life; their misfortune is 
our misfortune; their shame is 
our shame; their fight is our 
fight. 


Have you, a professing Chris- 
tian, done anything about it? 
Has your altar sacrifice been 
spread abroad as a prophetic, 
witnessing leaven in society— 
or did it stop at the Church 
door? 


For information, please 
write to: 


THE EPISCOPAL LEAGUE 
FOR SOCIAL ACTION 
412 West Grand Blvd. 

Detroit 16, Mich. 
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psychiatrist are secured in codperation 
with the same agency. Through its mem- 
bership in the Child Welfare’ League of 
America, in the Council of Social Agen- 
cies of Chicago, and of the diocesan de- 
partment of Christian social relations, 
St. Mary’s Home takes its part in com- 
munity and diocesan social service plan- 
ning. 

St. Mary’s Home for Children seeks 
Church families who as foster parents 
will give children the affection and se- 
curity of a real home and participation 
in normal parish life. St. Mary’s pays 
board, and provides clothing and medi- 
cal care as needed. Special educational 
opportunities may also be offered by 
children who can benefit from them. 
The Sisters of St. Mary can give foster 
home care to a limited number of girls 
at their present address at 5741 N. Ken- 
more Ave., and are looking forward to a 
new institution as soon as building con- 
ditions permit, and as soon as it is clear 
just what is most needed in the child 
welfare program of the diocese, An insti- 
tution would supplement the foster home 
program, providing for children who 
do not easily fit into normal home life. 


Chase House Does 
Settlement Work 


HASE House is a_ neighborhood 
center now serving more than 400 
families in the immediate vicinity 

of 211 S. Ashland Boulevard. Here, a 
transient polyglot population, one of the 
lowest income groups in Chicago, live in 
flat buildings of bare subsistence stand- 
ards or in rooming houses. 

Many of these people find at Chase 
House a warm and friendly concern for 
their welfare and development. Hun- 
dreds of children growing up in this 
blighted area of the city, mothers wid- 
owed or deserted, fathers caring for 
motherless boys and girls, lonely old peo- 
ple, bewildered younger adults, and ma- 
ture people struggling against strong 
odds —all constitute the neighborhood 
needs for the ministrations of this social 
agency. 

In traditional settlement house fash- 
ion, Chase House helps make these neigh- 


CHICAGO 


uals, developing their personal skills 
talents, and giving them a sense of t 
importance in the community and ir 
life of democratic America. 

Chase House was purchased from 
J. W. Wilson family in 1920. 1 
house adjoins the Church of the Epi 
any in the West Side Chicago area, f 
merly the best residential area in C 
cago, now a blighted area with room 
houses, medical and dental schools, f 
pitals, fraternities, labor union headqu 
ters, business and small manufacture 
Named for the first Bishop of the d 
cese of Illinois, Philander Chase, it | 
came the residence for deaconesses a 
the social center for the neighborho 
Now that the activities of Chase He 
have increased and the Cathedral Shelj 
has moved next door into the a 
the Epiphany, these now constitute 
largest centralized unit of religious a 
social work in the diocese of Chicas 
It is a member of the Council of Soe 
Agencies, the Community Fund, and 
endorsed by the Chicago Association 
Commerce. The principal job of Chi 
House is to provide all day care for t 
children of working mothers in its nu 
ery school and kindergarten. It also p: 
vides after school care for children w 
need it. 


Church Home for Aged Persons 


The Church Home for Aged Perse 
was opened on Chicago’s South Side 
1890 by the Rev. Dr. Walter Delafie 
who rented a small house and took in 
few elderly people who would otherw 
have been homeless. From this mod 
beginning, with much work, grew o 
Church Home. 

The home cares for 80 men a 
women, 65 years of age and over. Th 
are served by a competent staff, nurs 
and doctor, and a chaplain. St. Luk 
Hospital aids by caring for serious i 
nesses, operations, and fractures. 

Each person has a room of his ow 
Couples get two rooms which may 
used as a sitting room and _ bedroc 
combination. The sick and those sligh' 
senile are cared for in the infirmary. 


‘ CuaAseE House: Girl Scouts initiate new members. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


Sysstat iatenneateateasc tutions atau tapaea ng cisacaeteeea SAL HNN 


School of Nursing 


ST. LUKE'S 
Hospital 


Chicago 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


The Rev. 'W. G. Christian, Rector 
Box L, Vicksburg, Miss. 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Offers sound program of scholarship, 
physical and spiritual training in friendly atmos- 
phere. Episcopal. Founded 1884. Limited resident 
enrollment. College preparatory and General 
Courses: also 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th grades. 
For “Future Years’ write: Mrs. Harry L. 
NR Sd Head of’ School, Box L, Davenport, 
owa. 


-Cook County HospitAL: The Rev. KEMPER HALL 


cA. E. isits one of th S Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
-A. E. Johnstone visits € f CoN fe Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 


A\ profession for the superior 


young woman. Accredited by 


tients. ; 
Th ‘h 1 ii d oy 
st heap as ecg eta Fine LE as the National League of Nurs 

B . . d. S: nior school de- = 
York with the Sick, PEctislee Cindi ceton OF igaSigieww ok Se. Mary. ing Education. Preference 

entally TH, and Prisoners For Catalog address: Box LC: K E N os H A, W | Ss: e 4 
given to applicants who have 
ON’T you find it very depress- MARGARET HALL 

ing?” This question has often under Sisters of St. Helena had 2 or more years of college. 


been asked of the workers on Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
] mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
wee City Missions as people hear Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 


f the constant work carried on in hos- | f7mystun snd evinming pol Campos of ax et wi 
jitals, prisons, and homes for the aged | Riding. Board and Tuition $850.00. 
n and around a great city. The answer | §Ster Rachel, Prins OSM. Box 8, Versailles: Ky, 
s; always the same. It is the most thrill- 
ng work to bring the grace of God into 
he lives of many who have never known 
t, as well as to minister to those of our 
wn Church, who are temporarily out of 
irculation. 

Here, for instance, isa man seriously 


il in a tuberculosis hospital. One day he GOOD SAMARITAN 
alls the chaplain to his bedside, and says, STUART HALL ¢ HOSPITAL 


Father, 1 know I am very ill, and I Under 3 Episcopal Dioceses of Virginia 
lave never known very much about re- 


es Z : 105th Session. Full dited. Effecti : . 
igion. Will you help me?” A little eat Senegtl cou Se eNowece lex School of Nursing 


tion for college. General course for Non-College 


See Girl. Music, Art, Dramatics. Modern academic build- 
uestioning reveals that the man has a ing, (a caehon and tiled swimming pool. Sports. 


Graduates are found in posi- 
tions of responsibility in all 


fields of nursing. 
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Saint Mary's School Next class enters 9-15-48 


Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, New York 
College Preparatory and General Courses 

Modified Kent Plan 


For Catalog Address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


WT 


EMM 


ood idea of God and of Christ. He Fotloatslaguohiaddress: Portland, Oregon 
nows nothing of the Holy Spirit, and Mrs. Wm. T. Hodges, A.M., Prin. 
t is hard to know how much he can sich all bene es 430-bed Church hospital offers a 
“ae (he iti CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. MARY ; : 
inderstand in his weakened condition. An accredited Episcopal school for girls, boarding three-year certificate Z course =i 
gut here Is a soul that has appealed for and day. Strong preparatory and general courses. nursing. No tuition is charged. 
elp, and much must be taken for grant- Bele wiucdie kisi Hauke Ponca The total cost over the three-year 
d. As he has never been baptized, he is | Bex H, Garden City, L. 1. Tel. GC 1061 period is approximately $200.00 
iven’ what instruction he can take in, | ————————————————————— for essentials such as uniforms and 
nd, with help, he makes a very good SALT) Soo? TTC books. Classes enter in September 
onfession. He! is then baptized and N URS ING and March. There is'a. resident 
nointed, and four days later, fortified is offered to High School graduates chaplain. 
yy the prayers of the Church, he goes to Scholarships available 
HisuVicle Write to Director of Nursing ; i * 

neet his Waker. : ot pen eae HOSPITAL OF SAINT BARNABAS For further information write: 

Workers in the children’s institutions 685 High St., Newark 2, N. J. DIRECTOR OF NURSING 


ry to watch for unbaptized chide $§st 
langer of death. It is a sad fact that, 


vith the exception of Episcopal children ee 
nd those of Roman Catholic or Luther- MLAS W eas easter Ga sea dt is THE EVANSTON HOSPITAL 
n parentage, only a very small per- f d SCHOOL OF NURSING 

: important for you to Selevetonae ao mak = (affiliated with Northwestern University ) 
entage of young children have been use of the Church institutions listed Three year course, bearing college credit; 
aptized. here. eninge yibern| gris ope Basins \ cones 

‘ i t 5 ern livin, uarters 
The work among the mentally ill can Church schools make Secldadcal maniac tem @ ‘% 

ie most fruitful. We are frequently good Churchmen! For particulars write Director of Nursing 2650 


Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


sked what response these unfortunates 
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SCHOOLS FO RuBones 


An WBpiscopal Church School 
for boys in the hills between the 
Berkshires and the Green Moun- 
tains. College preparatory — 
Grades, 7-12. Junior school for 
younger boys — Grades, 4-6. A 
broad cultural education based on 
Christian precepts and their ap- 
plication in day-to-day living. 


REV. MEREDITH B. WOOD 
Rector and ITeadmaster 


HOOSICK 7, NEW YORK 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Garden City Long Island, N. Y. 
A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 1877. 


Small class plan, sound scholastic work. College 
preparation. Boarding dept. from 5th grade 
through high school. All sone and activities. 


Catalogue. St. Paul's School, Box L, Garden City, 


L. I., New York. 


Shattuck Srhonl 


Faribault, Minnesota 


Episcopal. Founded in 1858—Oldest 
Church School West of Alleghenies. 
College preparation for boys. Grades 
9-12. Master-student ratio 1-9. MI- 
ROTC. 14 sports. 640-acre campus— 
golf course, trap-shoot, toboggan slide, 
ski tower, swimming pool. Choir, band. 
Varied social program. Summer school- 
camp. Write for catalog. Donald Hen- 
ning, D.D., Rector, Shattuck School, 482 
Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW : YORK 

A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir 

of the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys 
receive careful musical training and sing daily at the serv- 
ice in the Cathedral. The classes in the School are small 
with the result that boys have individual attention, and 
very high standards are maintained. The School has its 
own building and playgrounds in the close. Fee—$350.00 per 
annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholastic 
examination. For Catalogue and information address: 

The CANON PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School 

Cathedral Heights, New York City 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL 
PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK 
College preparatory and lower school for - 
boys. Music, sports, social activities, and 
home life in addition to sound academic 
and religious training Country setting 
40 miles from New York 


The Rey. F. L. Leeming, Headmaster 


CRANBROOK SCHOOI 


Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, Headmaster 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


One of six institutions, includin 
Christ Church Cranbrook, compri 
ing the Cranbrook Foundatio1 
CRANBROOK SCHOOL is a colleg 
preparatory boarding and da 
school for boys, grades 7 throug 
12, in which citizenship, mora 
spiritual, and religious training at 
considered of greater important 
than the unusually fine college re 
ords which its graduates, man 
from Chicago, have made. 
Located in a beautifully rolling, re 
idential community twenty milk 
north of Detroit, Cranbrook enjoy 
both urban and country advantage 
Write: THE REGISTRAR, Cra 
brook School, Bloomfield Hill 
Michigan. 


tory school. 


Summer 
Camp 
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1888 


THE REV. JAMES HOWARD JACOBSON 


Superintendent and Rector 


550 South Lake Shore Drive 


60th Year 


NORTHWESTERN 


MILITARY AND NAVAL 


ACADEMY 


1948 


Discriminating parents rely on Northwestern’s sixty years of experience in completely preparing boys for college 
admission. Character Building through the exercise of leadership and the influence of a quiet religious tone; 
Academic Proficiency through small classes and proper instruction; Citizenship through military training; Health 
and Body Improvement through athletic opportunity for every boy distinguish Northwestern’s work as a prepara- 


Completely fireproof buildings, eighty-five acre wooded campus on the very shores of Lake Geneva provide en- 
viable and healthful surroundings. Fully accredited. 


Catalog and 
View Book 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
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e to religion. A Churchwoman was 
mitted to a state hospital one day. 
hen the city missions worker called 
her, she was lying in bed with a com- 
tely blank expression on her face. 
owing something of her past life, the 
itor mentioned the names of several 
rsons whom the woman had known, 
t without a sign of recognition. Be- 
re leaving, the visitor began the Lord’s 
ayer, and in a moment the woman was 
ing it too, For several minutes the 
tient was able to speak rationally. The 
miliar words of the prayer struck down 
to the bewildered mind, and for the 
‘oment brought a response. 
So it goes. Regular visits by the priests 
d deaconesses of the staff, the chapel 
tvices, the bedside ministrations, the 
llow-up work done mainly by the 
eaconesses, the errands done for the 
Ipless ones, all this is part of the 
hurch’s care for those of her children 
ho have fallen upon evil days. 


rison Work 


HE Rey. Donald W. Blackwell, 
who has been at Stateville, IIll., as 
chaplain-since 1945, is also chaplain 
the Joliet and Pontiac prisons. In ad- 
ition to being the spiritual advisor at 
ach of the three places, and holding 
egular weekly services of the Holy Eu- 
harist, he visits, the men regularly. 
Through Warden Ragen’s whole-hearted 
upport of the Church’s work in State- 
ille, Fr. Blackwell and the seven other 
ison chaplains are free to visit the men 
t all times—in their cells, at their work 
n the shops, or by appointment in the 
haplain’s offices. 

Fr. Blackwell also visits the families 
f all his men who live in the Chicago 
rea, corresponds with the families out 
f the state, and helps parolees to rehabil- 
tate themselves. _ 


Prison Work: Fr. Blackwell with 
two of the inmate-acolytes. 
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RELATIONS WITH OTHER CATHOLICS: left to right are shown representatives of non- 
Roman Catholic Churches: Bishop Conkling; the Rt. Rev. Leon Grochowski, Polish 
National Catholic Bishop; Bishop Ivins of Milwaukee; the Most Rev. Archbishop 
Gerasimos of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of Chicago; and Bishop Nicholai of 
Ochrida and Zicha, after the Catholic Club service on June 12, 1948. 


OTHER CATHOLICS 


Cordial Relations Maintained 


By the Rev. Harotp Horr 


liminary work for the Lausanne 

Conference, there have been most 
cordial relations between the diocese of 
Chicago and the other Catholic (non- 
Roman) Churches in the area. At every 
diocesan gathering, some representatives 
of the other Churches are present in the 
chancel and take some part in the serv- 
ice. 
The oldest contacts are with the Greek 
Orthodox bishop and his clergy. The 
priest of the largest English-speaking 
congregation on the West Side was 
trained in our seminary, and the parish 
is organized along the usual lines of one 
of our parishes. The department of reli- 
gious education was able to give some 
help in methods and materials when the 
parish was being organized. The nave 
of the church is like one of ours, and 
retains the traditional Greek Orthodox 
chancel. 
_ The Russian Orthodox Church and 
the Catholic Club of Chicago have held 
joint Festival Evensongs in the Russian 
Cathedral for many years. It is the best 
attended meeting of the year. 

During Bishop Stewart’s episcopate, 
the Polish National ‘Catholic Church 
began to make contact with us. 

When language barriers separate 
friendly Churches some rather interest- 
ing things happen. After the two 
Churches entered into communion with 


E in since Bishop Anderson’s pre- 


each other Bishop Conkling was invited 
to dinner with Bishop Grochowski and 
his clergy. Six of our clergy accom- 
panied him. Most of the Polish priests 
could speak some English, and some of 
them were perfect in the language. The 
evening was spent discussing the two lit- 
urgies, the discipline and points in the 
faith. ; 

Plans are being made to train some 
of the American born candidates for the 
ministry in our seminary. Most of the 
present clergy are Polish trained, or have 


come over from the Roman Church in 


Poland. A very real need is appearing 
for American trained, American think- 
ing clergy to minister to the second gen- 
eration. 

The Rev. Irwin St. John Tucker has 
been fostering the friendship of Mar 
Shimun, the head of the Church of the 
East and the Assyrians, who is now res- 
ident in Chicago. This is a small rem- 
nant of the once great Church of Edessa. 
The people are persecuted, poor, and 
helpless. There is hope that we may be 
able, through his efforts, to do something 
helpful. So far this has not emerged as 
a whole diocesan effort. 

While these relationships seem, at the 
present time, rather superficial, there is 
hope that our Church may be the means 
of developing a real American Cathol- 
icism, drawing into one the great riches 
of these other Catholic bodies into a 
newer and deeper understanding of the 
faith as it is interpreted through many 
cultures. We may be confident that the 
Holy Spirit is at work, through us, form- 
ing a united Church witnessing to His 
truth through the ages. 
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PLAN YOUR > 
CAREER Jfow/ 


Get this illustrated booklet of the op- 
portunities in Business. Includes 
valuable hints on aptitudes, earn- 
ings, and job objectives. Summer 
School classes now forming. 


Get This FREE Booklet to help you decide. 


COEDUCATIONAL 
Phone or Write: 


Bryant & Stratton College 


ecretanial, Accounting, etc. 


18 So. Michigan Ave. Tel. RAN. 1575 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Lawrence M. Gould, D.Sc., President 
Carleton is a co-educational liberal arts college 
with a limited enrolment of 850 students. It 


is recognized as the Church College of Minne- 
sota, Address: Director of Admissions. 


Carleton College 
Northfield Minnesota 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


A Theological School formed by the union of Western Theological 
Seminary and Seabury Divinity School 


The official seminary of the Diocese of Chicago, the Dio- 
cese of Minnesota, and the Province of the Northwest. A 
general seminary for the general Church. 

Church people are invited to enroll as a member of the 
Seminary Foundation, $100.00 per annum, or $2,500.00 
Life Membership. 

Many are glad to include the Seminary in their wills. 
Every contribution added to its endowment means the ex- 


pansion and perpetuation of its work for Christ and His 
Church. 


—Form of Devise or Bequest— 


I give and devise (bequeath) to the “Seabury-Western Theological Seminary,” 
a corporation existing under the Statutes of the State of Illinois, 


For further information write: 


THE DEAN 
SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
600 Haven Street Evanston, Illinois 


For the Future Leadership of the Church 


“The Minister is ordered from time to time, to advise the People, whilst they 
are in health, to make Wills arranging for the disposal of their temporal 
goods, and, when of ability, to leave Bequests for religious and charitable uses.” 


Book of Common Prayer, p. 320. 


Specific endowments needed by the Seminaries for the fulfilment of their ap- 


pointed task: 
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. Scholarship aid to needy students; 
. Fellowship grants to promising scholars; 
. Salaries of professors and instructors; 


Library maintenance and administration. 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CONN.; BEXLEY HALL, GAMBIER, OHIO; BISHOP PAYNE DIVINITY SCHOOL, PETERSBURG, 
VA.; CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC, BERKELEY, CALIF.; DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
PHILADELPHIA; EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK CITY; 
NASHOTAH HOUSE, NASHOTAH, WIS.; SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, SEWANEE, TENN.; SEABURY-WESTERN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, EVANSTON, ILL.; VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
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YouTH: Young people visit the 1948 diocesan cofivention. 


IOUNG PEOPLE 


he Youth Commission 


WW \HE Youth Commission of the dio- 
‘i cese of Chicago is composed of 
twenty-five young people elected 
- the youth of the diocese, and of a 
‘airman appointed by the diocesan. 
The youth program in Chicago re- 
ects the spiritual leadership of the dioc- 
an. It is his conviction and ours that 
ny Christian program for youth must 
>t only begin and end at the foot of 
ie altar, but that there must be spiritual 
id educational emphasis in all parts of 
ie program. Three large conferences a 
sar are held at DeKoven Foundation, 
acine, for an intensive program of lec- 
ires, forums, informal discussion groups, 
l under conference leadership, as well 
; a well balanced program of worship 
ad play which molds hundreds of youth 
om all over the diocese into a common 
-!lowship. 
A leadership conference over the 
[emorial day week-end brings po- 
ntial leadership material together for 
1 intensified program of study of meth- 
Js and techniques on how to organize 
nd what to do and the general prob- 
ms of promoting a youth program in 
ie individual parish. 


NortTHWESTERN AcapEmMy: The chap- 
el, with Fr. Jacobson at the altar, ts 
shown above. 
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Northwestern Military 
and Naval Academy 


IX years ago, “Col. Royal Page Da- 
S vidson offered to us the direction 
and control of the Northwestern 
Military and Naval Academy at Lake 
Geneva. Some two years later, with the 
gracious understanding of the Bishop of 
Milwaukee, we assumed the chairman- 
ship and endeavored to build up a Board 
of Trustees of whom a goodly majority 
must be Churchmen. The Rev. James 
Howard Jacobson was made rector and 
superintendent.” 

In this manner the Bishop of Chicago, 
spoke of the work of the Northwestern 
Military and Naval Academy in _ his 
charge to the 111th annual convention of 
the diocese. He also went on to say, “In 
this period the school has been greatly 
improved. ...” The full force of this 
statement is to be found in the fact that 
the academy has spent almost $200,000 
on repairs and improvements since the 
day it was reorganized under its new 
board of trustees and Fr. Jacobson be- 
came the superintendent. While much of 
the repair and reconstruction has been 
made possible through careful manage- 
ment permitting the financing of such 
repair, most of the excellent capital addi- 
tions have come about through the very 
real generosity of parents and friends and 
through a legacy created by a member of 
the class of 1906. 

The most recent of the physical im- 
provements is the $40,000 Kitzinger 
Infirmary, a fourteen bed hospital one 
half of which was paid for by the bequest 
of George D. Kitzinger of the class of 
706. Almost the entire amount of the 
remainder of the cost has been met by 
the alumni association which put on a 
drivé to secure these necessary funds. 

But as important as all these. things 


_are, nothing is more important than the 


“tone” and stability which the Church 
has brought to this 60-year-old school. 
Always a school of religious tradition it 
was put under the nurturing wing of 


St. James 
Lessons 


I The Lord Jesus and Chil- 
dren 


II Jesus, Lord of Heayen and 
Earth 


III Friends of The Lord Jesus 


IV The House of The Lord 
Jesus 


V Christian Virtues 
VI The Lord and His Servant 
VII The Lord and His Church 


VIII The Lord Jesus Reveals 
God 


IX How God Prepared for the 
Coming of Jesus 


Illustrated 


This material is reaching a 
broad field, having been sup- 
plied to approximately one quar- 
ter of the Church Schools in the 
United States; to many Churches 
in Canada, Newfoundland, Ho- 
nolulu, Philippine Islands, Pana- 
ma Canal Zone, the Bahamas and 
even China. It is based on the 
Episcopal Book of Common 
Prayer. 


A teacher’s manual accompa- 
nies each course. The teacher’s 
manuals for the first three les- 
sons are forty cents each, all oth- 
er books, pupils and teachers are 
sixty cents each—post paid in 
U.S.A. 


Checks must accompany orders 
—No books sent on approval. 


All orders will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


St. James Lessons, Inc. 
865 Madison Avenue 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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Adventures of Faith 


THE ONE 
GREAT CHURCH 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


This group of essays and ad- 
dresses, various in theme, but 
with a unity of faith, spirit, 
and purpose, interpret the 
Spiritual Life as related to the 
problems of thought, the is- 
sues, and the aspirations of 
our time. 

Dr. Newton writes with belief 
in the power of the Church as 
a great force for World Unity, 
and with unshakable faith in 
the future of mankind. 
Distinguished in style and con- 
tent, the book is by a man 
probably unsurpassed as a 
writer of English prose by any- 
one in the American pulpit 


today. $2.00 


MACMILLAN 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 


Eliminates smoke and dripping. 
Almost doubles life of candle. 
Gives brighter flame. 


Product guaranteed as represented. 


For further information write: 


Rev. S. D. Mason 


412 Clinton Avenue 
Plainfield, N. J. 
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the Church in order that it might be 
perpetuated as a “Christian School,” a 
fact that could not be more timely than 
in this present. Bishop Conkling em- 
phasized this point strongly. “Christian 
education is sorely needed. . . . The deci- 
sions of the State place the responsibility 
solely upon the home and the Church. 
As a diocese we have been very eager in 
promoting schools of Christian learning. 
We have a great opportunity in North- 
western Academy. Let us make it count.” 


Fr. Watts and Dr. Bell 
Carry the Church to Students 


T HE diocese of Chicago has within 


its boundaries a number of insti- 

tutions of higher learning, ranging 
from small denominational colleges, 
none of them Episcopal, to the large uni- 
versities like Northwestern and Chicago. 
In the denominational colleges Episco- 
palians are few in number, and at least 
for the present time must be served by 
local churches and their pastors. Pos- 
sibly that is all that will be necessary. 

The first work to be established in 
the diocese was Canterbury House on 
the Northwestern University campus in 
Eyanston, in 1941. Here the Rev. Alan 
W. Watts is chaplain to the more than 
300 Episcopalians who are in residence. 
Approximately 400 more belong to the 
“commuter” group, and find their nor- 
mal religious life in home parishes. 

The second specific ministry to an in- 
stitution of higher learning is at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago which offers peculiar 
problems as well as the possibility for 
enormous influence. The University of 
Chicago is not primarily an undergrad- 
uate college. Approximately 73% of its 
students already hold a bachelor’s de- 
gree, and are either in the graduate or 
professional schools, or in research. 

The Church is fortunate to have a 
man equal to the task on the Chicago 
campus, Bernard Iddings Bell, who 
needs no introduction to the reading pub- 
lic. Obviously for such a place a scholar, 
a mature person, and a first rate apol- 
ogist for the Catholic Christian Faith 
was needed. Dr. Bell was induced to 
undertake it in 1945, and is now known 
as pastor of the Episcopal Church at the 
University of Chicago. 


Seabury-Western Seminary 


N THE campus of Northwestern 
O University in Evanston and a few 

hundred yards from the shore of 
Lake Michigan, stands a noble group 
of buildings, the home of Seabury-West- 
ern Theological Seminary. Tudor Gothic 
in style, executed in warm gray stone 
with a touch of half timber here and 
there, roofed in slate of various hues, the 
whole is dominated by a spire of singular 


The 
CATHEDRAL SHELTER 


Provides shelter, food, and em-— 
ployment where possible, and ren-— 
ders other services for homeless 
men, and families in need of emer- 
gency care. Carries on work among 
prisoners in Cook County Jail, House 
of Correction and parolees from 
State and Federal Penitentiaries. 
Visits hospital patients. 


Form of Bequest 


The Form of Bequest is to the 
Rt. Rev. Wallace E. Conkling, 
Bishop of Chicago, 65 E. Huron St, 
Chicago 7, Ill., corporation sole, for 
the benefit of the Cathedral Shelter, 
201 S. Ashland Blyd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


The Church 
of South India 


Its Relationship to the 
Anglican Communion 


By Louis A. Haselmayer 


A timely study of the South 
India Scheme of Church Union, 
whose important result has been the 
newly-created Church of South In- 
dia. As the latter forms part of the 
agenda of the coming Lambeth 
Conference, this work should prove 
useful to all Clergy and Laity of 
our Church. 


Price postpaid, 77 cents 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM 
New York and Chicago 


Ohe Payne Spiers Stubins Jiu 


Studies 


Paterson, ®t pet: 


Stained Glass 


++ Inquiries Solicited - - 


Aint achive 
Vestments | 


__CLERGY AND CHOIR _ 
“ALTAR HANGINGS 
J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON INC. 


2013 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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ce and dignity. The largest structure, 
heeler Hall, provides at one end the 
apel of St. John the Divine, a memo- 
ul to Bishop Anderson; at the other, the 
cegory Library. Between these two 
e the class rooms, the administration 
ces, studies for faculty, and rooms for 
ests. The corridor connecting all is 
‘the form of a cloister of exceptionally 
e stone tracery and leaded glass. Four 
er buildings, Junkin, Hibbard, Keep 
all, and Horlick Refectory are inter- 
nected, and form, like Wheeler Hall, 
ree sides of a rectangle. Here are the 
rmitories for students and tutors, a 
sautiful common room, and the dining 
ll. The refectory compares favorably 
ith similar halls in English universities 
jith its panelled walls, half-timbered 
»of, and leaded glass windows. 

‘“All our doings without charity are 
othing worth.” The priest’s and the 
minarian’s work must be “begun, con- 
ued and ended in” God. The heart of 
ie seminary is in its chapel. 

The seminary was incorporated—-so its 
‘ticles read—‘for the education of fit 
=rsons in the Catholic faith in its purity 
ad integrity, as taught in the Holy 
criptures, held by the Primitive Church, 
immed up in the Creeds, and affirmed 
y the undisputed General Councils.”’ 
t does today what it was incorporated 
» do. 


tELIGIOUS ORDERS 
t. Mary, St. Anne, Cowley 


HERE are three religious orders 
iB work in the diocese of Chicago. 

In 1888 Bishop McLaren invited 
ne Sisters of St. Mary to work in the 
iocese, and sent them to St. Clement’s 
yhurch, Chicago. The next year they 
rere transferred to the Cathedral of 
S. Peter and Paul and remained there 
ntil it was destroyed by fire. 

In 1941 the Sisters began their foster- 
ome work with the approval of the 
ouncil of Social Agencies, and now 
ave over 60 children in foster-homes 
nder the supervision of the Sisters and 
vo social workers. In 1946 the Home 
n Jackson Blvd. was sold, and the Sis- 
‘rs now have their residence at 5741 
enmore Ave., Chicago. The work of 
1e Sisters is carried on with the help of 
jany friends, but especially by the mem- 
ers of the St. Frances Guild, founded 
y Mrs. Charles P. Anderson, wife of 
1e former Bishop of Chicago. 

The guild is composed of representa- 
ives from many parishes, and had its be- 
innings with the women of Grace 
Yhurch, Oak Park. There are three 
isters in residence, who are under the 
Vestern Province of the Sisters of St. 
lary, whose convent is at Kenosha, Wis. 

The Sisters of St. Anne came to the 
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BF: 


‘Whatever the occasion 


a fine 


Prayer Book 
makes a treasured Gift 


The beautiful new Oxford editions of the 
Book of Common Prayer are particularly 
suitable Gifts at this season of weddings, 
graduations and other notable occasions. 


You have a wide choice of bindings in 
attractive leathers...black, white or colored. 
All volumes are beautifully printed...either 
on the famous Oxford India paper or on a 
special clear white Bible paper. All are of tra- 
ditional Oxford quality and workmanship. 

Ask your bookseller to show you his 
selection of Oxford Prayer Books, or com- 
bined Prayer Books and Hymnals (revised 
edition). 


Ves) ees / 
AT BOOK STORES EVERYWHERE aNoy 


OXFORD ~ 


Makers of fine Bibles since 1675 


GOWN S A Special Announcement 


«Pulpit and Choir- 


by 
Headquarters for J. M. HALL, INC. 


4] RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 14 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


After serving the clergy, churches and the laity 


Church Furniture - Stoles uninterruptedly for the past twenty-three years, 

i SZ} Embroideries - Vestments J. M. HALL, INC, regrets to have to Bares oe 
a 5 Hancinareconedunton many friends that it cannot accept orders or 
| specially-made vestments temporarily, Ma- 
HM Sets - Altar Brass Goods terials by the yard and other products in stock 
a may be purchased as long as they are available. 


iG) If anyone is interested in purchasing this pro- 
: ductive business as_a_ going concern, please 


i: 
ational CHURCH GOODS wie 
SUPPLY COMPANY write to Mr. James B. Bennet, 140 Nassau St., 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. & New York 7, N. Y. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST et] i 


GRACE CHURCH BOYS’ CAMP 
Ages 8 — 15 
29th year — Outdoor life on fine lake near 


SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CLEMENCY 
CONTINUOUS NOVENA 


Central Valley, N, Y.— Full program — % 
Pxcellent leadership — Moucrataaraten' = Write for booklet 


Write for brochure or call 
GRACE CHURCH S. Clement’s Church 


802 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y.—Al 4-2000 20th & Cherry Streets Phila. 3, Pa. 
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Living In Character 


The other day we were discussing a 
devout Christian man with a mutual 
friend. The friend made this statement : 
“T have known him intimately for 
twenty years, and not once in that 
time have I seen him OUT OF CHAR- 
ACTER with what he professes to be— 
a Christian man.” What a wonderful 
thing to say about a man! That started 
us thinking. This would indicate that 
Christians are not entitled to periods 
of “letting down their hair” at off mo- 
ments, or at-home with loved ones who 
have to put up with it. Being a thor- 
ough Christian means that we cannot 
break loose from the Christ-invoked 
checkreins on self-indulgence and wal- 


low in sprees of “being ourselves.” 

The disciplines of Christianity are 
RBDAL, and are a basis for ALL of our 
lives, or they are not worth fooling 
with at all. They cannot be put on or 
off as a garment. The little conversa- 
tion above referred to reached into us 
pretty far, and we are still engaged in 
taking ourselves apart over it. These 
disciplines are comparable to those of a 
beautiful and happy marriage. It is the 
whole, the real thing with you, or else 
it is a pitiful shambles. Loving and fol- 
lowing Christ is very like marriage, 
which should take ALL and not part 
of us. Are we then, as truly bound to 
Christ ? 


AMMIDON AND COMPANY 


Horace L. Varian 


Horace L. Varian, Jr. 


31 South Frederick Street 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Serving the Bpiscopal Church. 


This week we are 


deliberately refraining from using this space for our weekly 


sales talk on some of our church supplies and equipment. We prefer to use it 
instead, to extend our greeting to The Diocese of Chicago and its glorious Bishop. 
Always impressiwe, Chicago has reached under Bishop Conkling, spiritual heights 
that seemed previously unobtainable. Its priests and its people stand out as never 
before in their efforts to “live in character’ as becometh full-time Christians, 
and in setting the pace in so many ways for the entire Church. May the Bishops, 
the priests, and the people of this great Diocese be richly blessed. 


«... all kneeling.” 
— Prayer Book Rubric 


The Episcopal Church is a kneeling 
Church. But there is no reason why 
an attitude of reverence should mean 
permanent discomfort. Actually, 
greater reverence can be achieved by 
use of Kneeling Hassocks, filled with 
resilient granulated cork and covered 
with durable Plastic leatherette, Price 
based on quantity. 


We welcome inquiries on Pew 
and Altar Rail Cushions in all 
types and coverings. 


SAMUEL COLLINS 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd, 
FOREST HILLS, L. I., N. Y. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N.Y. 


BELLS 


ARCHITECTURAL SERVICES 


Plans, s agg i fades and supervision of all types 
of churc buildings anywhere in the U.S. Rubrical 
altars, interiors and sanctuary remodeling. 


RAYMOND H. JULIAN, ARCHITECT 


Specialist in Church Design 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 


A 


SECURITY 
BONDS 


ow! 


>: SHRINE MONT + VACATIONS: May to October 
In Alleghenies, 100 
miles due west of Washington by Greyhound Bus & Auto. 
Grounds of rare mountain beauty; mineral spgs.; many 
tecreations; modern lodges, cottages, central halls and re- 
fectory. Noted Cathedral Shrine — perpetual trust of the 


for clergy, laity, families, friends. 


Church. Rates: by 3 wks, 
$25 to $35.—room, meals, 
pectus: 
Springs, Va. 
eral Church; 
evening lectures and daily services open to all guests. 


up—$22.50 to $30; By wk.— 
service, ample baths. Pros- 
Wilmer E. Moomaw, Agent, Shrine Mont, Orkney 
CLERGY SEMINAR for Clergy of the Gen- 
July 26th to August 6th. I! days, $25; 


0 §S§ B O R N E 


Designers and Makers of the Finest 


CHALICES 


send for illustrated list No. LC48C 


F. OSBORNE & CO. LTD. 
117_. GOWER STREET . LONDON’ W.C.1 
. ENGLAND 


VESTMENTS 8 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vestment Makers 
1837 Over One Hundred Years 1948 


COx SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131) East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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diocese in June, 1921, to open a mi 
house work in connection with 
Church of the Ascension. There are 
en Sisters in this autonomous house, wl 
at present are engaged in neighborhoc 
work, nursery school, and altar bre 
department, as well as parish work ‘ 
the Church of the Ascension. 

The newest and only religious or 
for men came to the diocese in 1 
The Cowley Fathers, the Society of § 
John the Evangelist, began work | 
June of last year at St. Francis’ Chure 
Chicago. Although at present the wot 
is just beginning, it is the intention ¢ 
the Society not to be merely parochi 
but to do missionary work and to giver 
treats and quiet days for laity and clerg 
The Society is now working in the pu 
lic institutions of the city. 


DEACONESSES 


The City Mission Work 
By The Rt. Rev. E. J. RANDALL 


OME years ago in the days of # 
Mission House at the old cathedr 
at Washington Boulevard and Pe 

ria Street, Bishop Anderson asked De 
coness Dorothy E. D. Weaver, an 
later, Deaconess Grace E. Wilson 
undertake work in some of the public i 
stitutions within the diocese. 

Time has gone on, and the number : 
deaconesses on our city missions staft h 
increased to five, and there are othe 
in various other fields of Church wor 

These devoted women minister 
hundreds of sick and lonely and ag 
women and men in the Cook Coun 
Hospital, the Oak Forest Infirmary, t 
Tuberculosis Sanitaria, the state hc 
pitals for the mentally sick, the Chica; 
Home for Incurables, and a number 
others. 

There are no more devoted and se 
sacrificing servants of Christ and F 
Church in the diocese, clerical or lz 
corporately or individually, than the de 
conesses on our city missions staff. 

Several years ago some _ interest 
people in the diocese formed a corpot 
tion known as “The Chicago Chur 
Training School and Deaconess Re 
dence,”’ and purchased the house at 2 
South Ashland Boulevard, and spe 
several thousand dollars for repairs ai 
improvements. Here the deaconesses li 
comfortably and happily in a home-li 
atmosphere. This home is also a hos; 
table stopping place for missionaries. 

The deaconesses with two or tht 
other workers, pay all the expenses f 
living and maintenance of the resider 
out of their own salaries. 

The Episcopal Church should ma 
more of the Order of Deaconesses, a 
‘should also make proper provision 1 
their care in case of disability or 4 
vanced age. 
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ALTAR BREAD 


/AR BREAD — Orders promptly filled. Saint 
ary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


‘IQUE SANCTUARY-LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
1755 Broadway, New York City. 


LDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 
airs. Full upholstered seat and form-fitting 
: Rubber feet.. Redington Co., Dept. 77, 
ton 2, Pa. 


CROSSES 


DIR AND GUILD Chromium Crosses, 2 and 
inches on cords, 25 and 35 cents, also Cruci- 
.. St. Philip’s Society, West Stockbridge, Mass. 


EXCHANGE OFFERED 


LEST, married, wishes supply duties within 
smmuting distance of New York City in ex- 
4ge for use of Rectory in countryside during 
S, July, and beginning of August. Reply Box: 
26, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


FOR SALE 
aS PIPE ORGAN with detached 


lower. Ideal for small church. Price, $1,700, 
Frazee Organ Company, 32 Park Avenue, 
ick, Mass. 


FREE PRAYER BOOKS 


-E FEMALE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
-9rayer Book Society of Pennsylvania offers to 
‘ishes, Missions and Institutions unable to pur- 
se them: The Book of Common Prayer, The 
9k of Common Prayer in Braille, The Church 
mnal. Requests must have the Bishop's approval. 
ply: Mrs. K. Einar Seaholm, 222 St. ark’s 
are, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


GUEST HOUSES 


[IE EPISCOPAL COTTAGE of Chautauqua, 
New York, Inc., offers simple but comfortable 
ms in this famous summer community. Clergy- 
n and their families especially invited. For rates 
| reservations write: Mrs. W. McCreery, 
ssident, Box 68, Chautauqua, N. Y., or Mrs. 
E. Schwartz, Hostess, 868 Diamond Park, 
adville, Pa. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


TRE IRISH LINENS AND FINEST COT- 
TONS for all Church uses. 24” Birdseye— $2.50, 

Surplice linen $1.75 per yd. Also Cassock 
th, black, red, purple. Prices stable. Samples 
>, Mary Fawcett Co., Box 146, Plainfield, N. J. 


PAINTINGS 


L PAINTINGS of your Family Homestead 
yainted to order from photographs by The Dur- 
rd Maddocks Studio, 136-C Wayland Ave., 
anston 9, R. I. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


OMAN WANTED for executive position in 
nique Episcopal home for normal, fatherless 
Is four to eighteen (attending public school) 
metropolitan city. Applicant must be Protestant 
h high educational background and experienced 
young people’s work; should preferably be be- 
een thirty and forty-two years of age. aay 
x B-101, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


[PERVISING NURSE, tuberculosis hospital of 
76 beds, under Church direction, Eastern City. 
ne opportunity for constructive work. afta Box 
116, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


JRRESPONDENCE INVITED from priest or 
deacon who has a genuine love of young people. 
od visitor, initiative, must be musical, Church 
hool, mixed junior choir, boys choir. Acolytes, 
P.F., college group, scouts. Good lay workers 
d Church School teachers. Excellent facilities. De- 
htful Church life, medium size parish. Address: 
v. J. Henry Thomas, St. Clement’s Church, 
33 Ashby Place, Berkeley 5, California, 
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BISHOP’S PENCE 

Food for Thanksgiving 
"by. A, Lyman 

I: 1933 the nation was battling de- 


pression—both material and spiritual. 

The late Bishop George Craig Stew- 
art was on the train, returning from a 
meeting of the National Council at 
which the mission program of the Church 
had been cut and cut and cut. 

The Bishop felt deeply both the lack 
of material means and the feeling of 
despondency which-were gradually throt- 
tling the work of the Church—both 
nationally and in his own diocese. As he 
rode, he pondered the discouraging prob- 
lem. é 

He forced himself to think of the 
brighter side of the picture—the things 
for which people truly could be grateful. 
“Tf only some clear-cut call could be 
made to the spiritual resources of our 
people,” he thought. “If Churchmen 
could be roused from their despair to 
think of the many things for which they 
can thank God.” The simplest, most ele- 
mental, of these things, he thought, is 
food. At that moment the idea back of 
the Bishop’s Pence was born. 

It is not possible to measure spiritual 
benefits by means of a yardstick or a 
system of numbers or weights. The ma- 
terial success of the Bishop’s Pence, how- 
ever, definitely is measurable in terms of 
dollars. Since the program was initiated 
the financial returns have totaled over 
$340,000. In 1947, the most successful 
year in Pence history, they exceeded 
$32,000.00. This is the equivalent of a 
million dollar endowment fund earning 
better than 3%. The latter, while most 
desirable, is not attended by the human 
values inherent in the Pence program. 

The operation of the plan is simple, 
but its success depends upon the interest 
and support of the clergy and the en- 
thusiasm and leadership of a group of 
hard-working lay people. 

The Bishop’s Pence, with its purple 
Pence can as a trade mark, has been a 
strong unifying factor in the diocese and 
in the individual churches. It is some- 
thing in which everyone can participate. 
One clergyman stated, “It has unified 
my parish. It is the one project in which 
all my families will take part at the 
same time.” Whether you are in the 
home of a family in Galena, 150 miles 
west of Chicago, in El Paso at the south- 
ern extremity of the diocese, in Wauke- 
gan—famous for both Jack Benny and 
Christ Church with the largest number 
of Pence cans—or in one of the churches 
in metropolitan Chicago, you will find 
“the Pence can on the table with the 
salt’’; and about the tables, we believe 
also, an increasingly grateful people. 
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POSITIONS OFFERED 


SUPPLY PRIEST wanted for month of August. 
Use of rectory and other stipend. Write the Rev. J. 
Dean Maurer, 578 North Parkerson Ave., Crowley, 
Louisiana. 


PRIEST to assist the Rector of a steadily grow- 
ing suburban parish, We invite correspondence 
with a clergyman who would like to share the 
responsibility of the entire parish work. Experi- 
ence in parochial work desirable but not necessary. 
Stipend in neighborhood of $3000. Reply Box 
P-121, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER, Church Hospi- 

tal for tuberculosis, Eastern City. Fine oppor- 
tunity for vigorous worker. Should have at least 
one year’s training in school of social work. Reply 
Box P-117, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


TRAINED DIETITIAN, small special Hospital, 
Church direction, Eastern City, With reply give 

age, school training and experience. Reply Box 

P-120, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED with priest 

regarding curacy in Southern parish. Position 
available immediately. Reply Box C-118, The Liv- 
ing Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


APPLICATIONS FOR POSITION as organist- 

choirmaster now being received and considered 
by Southern parish. Reply Box C-119, The Living 
Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


CURATE for All Saints’ Church, Dorchester, Mass. 
Must be single and Catholic. Write Fr. Wylie, 
240 Ashmont St., Dorchester 24, Mass. 


WANTED: An assistant in a Mid-western parish, 

moderate churchmanship; parish, mission, and 
college work. Reply Box S-125, The Living Church, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


WANTED: A good Curate, all round Catholic 

Priest and Preacher, loving the Cure of Souls 
more than the amount of salary; attractive work, 
Church and Congregation ‘‘citizens of no mean 
city,” somewhere between Boston and Washing- 
ton; Applicant asked to send picture, qualifications 
and recommendations. R. S: V. P. Box 127, The 


Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PRIEST desires vacation work for Sundays in 
August. Neighborhood of Philadelphia or Tren- 

ton, N. J. preferred. Reply: Rev. David S. Agnew, 

Trinity Church Rectory, Kingman, Arizona. 


WILL ANY BISHOP OR RECTOR offer a 

Canadian trained Priest work. Northern States 
preferred, Married, age 55, 21 yrs, experience, good 
references, living wage, town or rural parish. 
Prayer Book Catholic. Reply Priest, c/o 536 Fair- 
ford St., E., Moose Jaw, Sask. Canada. 


RECTOR of Metropolitan parish in New. York 

desires rectorship in mid-west. Minimum stipend ; 
$4,000.00 and house. Reply Box S-113, The Living 
Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER — Church- 

man desires position in St. Louis or suburbs. 
Qualified Episcopal Church musician, Mixed and 
Junior choir experience in Chicago Diocese. Avail- 
able September Ist. Reply Box H-112, The Living 
Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS PURCHASED 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS PURCHASED. We pay 

transportation cost. Send list today or write for 
purchase particulars. Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids 6, Mich. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP CHICKADEE, Groton, N. H. Girls 5-15; 
_ Boys 5-12, Safe private beach, Substantial build- 
ings. Excellent food. Land and water sports. Rid- 
ing, tutoring. Trained staff. Nurse. Individual at- 
tention. Limited to fifty campers. Rate $225, season. 
Register month or season, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. 
Weis, The Rectory, Greenville, R. I. 


WANTED TO BUY 


MASS SETS, SURPLICES, STOLES, ALBS, 
in good condition. Reply Box M-122, The Living 
Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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CHANGES 


Appointments Accepted 

The Rev. Samuel M. Black, formerly priest in 
charge of Holy Trinity. Church, Brookville, and 
Christ Church, Punxsutawney, Pa., will become 
rector of St. John’s Church, Negaunee, Mich., 
effective June 15th, and may be addressed there. 

The Rev. William H. Brady, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Savannah, Ga., will become rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Alton, Ill., on July Ist. Address: 
St. Paul’s Rectory, Alton, Ill. 

The Rev. Joseph N. Bynum, rector of St. John’s, 
Winnsboro, and St. Stephen’s, Ridgeway, S. C., 
will become rector of St. Matthias, Summerton ; 
and priest in charge of the Church of the Epiph- 
any, Eutawville; and St. Mark’s, Pinewood, S. C., 


on June list. Address: St. Matthias’ Church, Sum- : 


merton, S. C. 

The Rey. Mark T. Carpenter, rector of Holy 
Cross Church, Sanford, Fla., will become rector 
of All Saints’ Church, Port Lauderdale, Fla., on 
September Ist. Address: 10 S. E. Ist Ave., Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

The Rev. Adolphus Carty since May 10th has 


been deacon in charge of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 

The Rev. Francis X. Cheney, formerly reetor of 
Holy Trinity Church, Southbridge, Mass., will be- 
come priest in charge of St. John’s, McAllen, Tex- 
as, on June Ist, and may be addressed there. 

The Rev. Lloyd E. Gressle, rector of St. James’, 
Wooster, Ohio, will become rector of St. John’s 
Church, Sharon, Pa., on July 1st. Address: St. 
John’s Rectory, Sharon, Pa. 


The Rey. Don Haviland, rector of St. James’, 
Oskaloosa, and vicar of Epiphany, Centerville, and 
St. Paul’s, What Cheer, lowa, will become rector 
of Christ Church, Beatrice, Neb., on June 15th, 
and may be addressed there. 

The Rev. F. E. Haworth, Jr., rector of Grace 
Church, North Girard, and priest in charge of 
Trinity Church, Fairview, Pa., will become a mis- 
sionary in the diocese of Central New York on 
July ist. 

The Rev. Robert C. Holmes, formerly priest in 
charge of St. James’, Detroit, Mich., is now assist- 


ant at St. Matthias’, Detroit, Mich, Address: 
Vinewood Ave., Detroit 8, Mich. 


The Rev. G. Philip Jung, rector of C 
Church, Calumet, Mich., will become vicar o 
John’s Church, Iron River, and St. Mark’s Ch 
Crystal Falls, Mich., June Ist. Address: St. M 
Rectory, 711 Michigan St., Crystal Falls, Mie 


The Rev. John S. Higgins, rector of Gethse 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., will become rect 
St. Martin’s Church, Providence, R. I., eff 
July 1st, and may be addressed there. 


The Rev. D. Williams McClurken, former! 
sistant of St. Mark’s, San Antonio, Texas, wi 
come rector of St. Mark’s, San Marcos, and | 
in charge of St. John’s Mission, New Brau 
Texas, on September Ist. Address: San M: 
Texas. 


The Rev. Cedric L. Mather, rector of St. / 
Richford, and priest in charge of St. Matt 
Enosburg Falls, and Calvary, East Berkshire. 
will become a student at the University of 
mont, July 1st. 


BOSTON, MASS.————-—— 
Mt. Vernon & Brimmer Sts. 


ADVENT 
Rev. Whitney Hale, D.D., r; Rey. Peter R. Blynn, 
Rey. Harold G. Hultgren 

Sun 7:40 Mat; 8, 9, HC; 10 CH S; 11 Sol Mass & 


Ser; 6 EP>. 7 YPE. Daily: DAO; ‘Mat; 7:30 HC; 
9:30 Thurs & HD, HC, add! Fri 5:30 Service 
of Help and Healing; C: Sat 5-6 G& by appt. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.——— 


St. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 
Very Rev. Edword R. Welles, M.A., dean; 

Rev. R. R. erect: Jr., canon 

Sun 8, 9:30, 11; Daily 12; Tues 7:30, Wed 11 


ST. ANDREWS 
Main at Highgate 
Sun Masses: 8 & 10, MP 9:45; Daily: 7 ex Thurs 
9:30; C Sat 7:30 


CHICAGO, ILL.—H#—_ 


ATONEMENT 5749 Kenmore Avenue 
Rev. James Murchison Duncan, r; Rev. Robert 
Leonard Miller 

Sun 8, 9:30 & 11 HC; Daily: 7 HC 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rey. John M. Young, Jr., r 
6720 Stewart Avenue 
Sun 7:30, 9, 11 HC Others posted 


ST. FRANCIS’ 

2514 W. Thorndale Avenue 
Sun Masses: 8 Low, 9:30 Sung with Instr, 11 Low 
with hymns & Instr; Daily: 7; C Sat 7:30-8:30 G 
by appt 


Rey. Gordon L. Graser 


The Cowley Fathers 


DETROIT, MICH. 


INCARNATION Rev. Clark L. Attridge, D.D. 
10331 Dexter Blvd. 
Masses: Sun 7,9 & 11 (High) 


ST. MATTHEW'S Rev, F. Ricksford Meyers 
2019 St. Antoine Street 


Sun: 7:30 & 11, 10:40 MP; C by appt. 


———————— EVANSTON, ILL.———_———— 


ST. LUKE’S Pry St. G Hinman Ave. 
Sune eeu 7 290) 9, Us Daily” Bue 7: :30, 10, 
MP 9:45; C Sat 4:30-5:30, 7:30-8:30 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF.———__— 


ST. MARY OF THE ANGELS Rev. Neal Dodd, D.D. 
4510 Finley arenes 
Sun Masses: 8, 9:30 Instr, 11 High; Thurs & HD 9 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.- 


ADVENT Lk Laman H. Bruner, B.D., r 
Meridian Ave. & 33rd S 
Sun 7:30 HC; 11 cata Service & Ser 


MADISON, WIS. 


ST. ANDREW'S 1833 Regent St. 
Rev. Edward Potter Sabin, r; Rev. Gilbert Doane, c 
Sun 8, 10:45 HC; Weekdays, 7:15 HC (Wed 9:30) 
Tonfessions Sat 5-6, 7:30-8 
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CHURCH SERVICES 


A cordial welcome is awaiting you at the churches whose hours of service are listed 
below alphabetically by cities. The clergy and parishioners are particularly anxious for - 
strangers and visitors to make these churches their own when visiting in the city. 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black face 
PM; addr, address; anno, announced; appt, 
appointment; B, Benediction; (, Confessions: 
Cho, Choral; ch S, Church School; c, curate; 
EP; Evening. Prayer; Eu Eucharist; Ev, Even- 
song;_ex, except; HC, Holy Communion; HD, 
Holy Days; HH, Hol our; Instr, Instructions; 
Int, Intercessions; Lit Litany; Mat, Matins; 


MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector; Ser, Sermon; 
Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; V, Vespers; v, vicar; 
YPF, Young Peoples’ Fellowship. 


s+ § NEW FYORKECInY 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 

Sun 8, 9, 11 HC; 10 MP; 4 EP; 11 & 4 Ser; Week- 
days; 7:30, 8, (also 9:15 HD & 10 Wed), HC; 
9 MP; 5 EP sung. Open daily 7-6 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Park Ave. & 51st St. 
Rev. Geo. Paull T. Sargent, D.D., r 

Sun 8 HC, 11 Morning Service & Ser; 4 Ev Special 
Music; Daily: HC Wed 8, Thurs & HD 10: 230; The 
Church is open daily for Prayer 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, ath Aye. & 20th St. 
Daily: MP & HC 7; Cho Evensong Mon to Sat 6 


LADY CHAPEL, ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


—NEW YORK CITY (Cont.)— 


HEAVENLY REST 5th Ave. at 90 
Rey. Henry Darlington, D.D., r; Rev. R. Ri 
P. Coombs, Rev. Robert E. Terwilliger 

Sun HC 8, 10, MP & Ser 11; Thurs & HD 1 


INTERCESSION CHAPEL Rev. Joseph S. N 
Broadway and 155th Street 

Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11; MP 10:30; EP 8; Daily 
& 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 12, C 

by appt 


ST. MARY FHE VIRGIN Rey. Grieg Taber 
46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses 7, 9, 11. (High); Daily: 
Thurs 4:30-5:30, Sat 2-3, 4-5, 7:30-8:30 


ST. THOMAS Rey. Roelif H. Brooks, S.’ 
Sth Ave. & 53rd St. 

Sun 8, 11, 4; Daily: 8:30 HC; Thurs 11 HC, 
ex Sat 12:10 


Little Church Around the Corner 

Gea SriGueATION Rev. Randolph Ray 
One East 29th S 

Sun HC 8&9 toaily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11; 


TRINITY 
Broadway & Wall St. 
Sun 8, 9, 11 & 3:30; Daily: 8, 12 ex Sat 3 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—— 


ST. MARK’S Locust St. between iets and 171 
Rey. William H. Dunphy, Ph.D. sep Phil 
ae Th.B.; Rev. Francis Voelcker, B B.D, 

Holy Eu 8, 9; Ch S 9:45; Mat 10:30 Su 
z ‘Ser ai Nurse a 11; Cho ‘Evensong G& Ac 
4; Daily: "Mat 7:30; Eu'7 (ex Sat) 7 745; Th 
HD 9 :30; EP & tne 5:30; Fri Lit 12:30; C Sat 
1G4to5 


Rev. Frederic S, Fleming 


PITTSBURGH, PA.———— 


CALVARY Shady & aut 
Rey. William W. Lumpkin, r; Rev. 
Baxter, Jr., Rev. A. Dixon Rollit 


Sun 8, 9:30, 11 & 8; HC 8 daily, Fri 7:30 & 
HD 10:30 


———SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 


ST. FRANCIS’ San Fernandc 
Rev. Edward M. Pennell, Jr., Rev. Frank W. | 
Sun. 8, 9:30 & 11; HD. & Thurs. 9:15 HC 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
Very Rev. F. William Orrick, r G dean; 
Sun Masses 8, 11; Daily 7:30; Wed 7 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ASCENSION & ST, AGNES Rev. A. J. duB 
Rev. F. V. Wood 1215 Massachusetts Ave., 
Sun Masses: 7:30 Low, 9:30 Sung, 11 Sune 
Ser; Daily 7; C Sat 4-5 & 7:30-8:30 


EPIPHANY 1317 G St. 
Rev. Fe Richard Williams; Rev. Francis Y: 
Litt. 

Sun 8: HC, Ist Sun 11, 8; MP G Ser 11; EP G 
ex Ist Sun; Thurs HC’ ue 12:00 


The Living Ch 


Lawrence Hall 


Episcopal Church Home For Boys 


Deserves Your Support 


Ca 


Camp Hardy, Twin Lake, Muskegon 
} County, Michigan, sponsored and operated 
by Lawrence Hall, open June 28th to Sep- 


tember Ist. 


i) 86 A_ fine camp, low rates, to give summer 


care for boys. 


: The Boys of the Choir 
Our 1948 budget is short of its goal. Will 


you help out? We need $40 per boy for 
two summer months —- $20 for one month. 
Will you take care of a boy at Camp Hardy 


this summer? Any contribution, regard- 


less of size, will help a boy who needs help. 


The water front at Camp Hardy. 
is always busy. | 


Lawrence Hall, Inc. 


A Home for Boys 


Rt. Rev. W. E. Conkling, chairman of the board 
Edwin R. Keeler, President 


The Chapel in the woods 
at Camp Hardy Rey. Ralph J. Spinner, Executive Director 


4833 N. Francisco Avenue Chicago 25, Illinois 


y 30, 1948 
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“You cant take 


it with you’ 


. but you can make sure 


it will do God's Work 


Here are 3 simple ways: 


il, 


Set up a Present (or Living) Trust. This 
can insure continued support of your 
Church. It ean provide for your family or 
for your own retirement. It may also have 
distinct tax advantages. 


. Make a direct bequest to the Church in 


your will. 


Provide in your will for a Testamentary 
Trust to manage and distribute your es- 


~ tate as best suits the needs of your heirs 


Consult your bank and your attorney as to how best to carry 


Consult the Bishop for guidance in providing support for 


. — with the Church sharing in income and 


principal. 


out your wishes 


many good works in the Church. 


> Ma 
prom 


fs ‘A 


